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Classification is the delight of the cataloguer, the desolation 
of the artist. The artist, a maker, rests on nothing that is 
made: his interest is ever in the process whereby he may 
achieve the exceptional. A bit of art is unique, a creation, sin- 
gle, unmatchable. We call it veritable when it rises out of 
the uncoordinated into unity. We call it immortal when its 
life persists through the ages, satisfying and enlarging its 
lovers. Shunning standardization, the artist is often lonely in 
these tagged days. Always he is The Man Against The Sky— 
if he go on too far to find a grave, mostly alone he goes. 

In a letter from Tchekoff we have one of the clearest indi- 
cations of an artist’s hatred of labels, his passion for scope. 
“T am not a liberal,’ he wrote, “not a conservative. .... I 
should like to be a free artist and nothing more... . I regard 
trade-marks as a superstition.” A like note is in the credo of 
Conrad, set down in his Nigger of the Narcissus: 


“Realism, romanticism, naturalism, even the unofficial sentimen- 
talism (which, like the poor, is exceedingly difficult to get rid of) 
all these gods must, after a short period of fellowship, abandon him 
m=the AGS. -. +. « The changing wisdom of successive generations 
discards ideas, questions, facts, demolishes theories. But the artist 
appeals to that part of our being which is not dependent on wis- 
dom; to that within us which is a gift and not an acquisition—and, 
therefore, more permanently enduring. He speaks to our capacity 
for delight and wonder, to the sense of mystery surrounding our 
lives: to our sense of pity, and beauty, and pain: to the latent feel- 
ing of fellowship with all creation—and to the subtle, but invin- 
cible, conviction of solidarity that knits together the loneliness of 
innumerable hearts, to the solidarity in dreams, in joy, in sorrow, in 
aspirations, in illusions, in hope, in fear, which bind men to each 
other, which binds together all humanity—the dead to the living, 
and the living to the unborn.” 


Realism, romanticism, naturalism, are passports to no 
clearly defined territory. Romanticism may be as grim as The 
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Scarlet Letter, as imaginative and veritable as The Memoirs 
of a Midget, or as grossly unsubstantial as a screen version of 
Vanity Fair. Naturalism may celebrate the manufactured 
cannon ball and disdain the natural dewdrop. Realism, to 
make a holiday, may open veins of sawdust and gloatingly 
bury its unborn dead, or it may open veins of ichor in a Tess 
Of The D’Urbervilles, and so incarnadine black type and 
white page. 

Without entangling ourselves in the age-old problem of the 
nature of Reality, may we not agree that, in esthetics, that 
imaginative creation is most veridical which most adequately 
projects a dream, a something which never was before, but 
which now, by virtue of its unified, stressed, and dynamic 
character, exists? If, in the arrangement of its elements, it 
brings the specific into high light, its pattern is realistic; if it 
blurs the specific, giving us the broad sweep of general ideas, 
its pattern is idealistic, symbolistic; if the specific and abstract 
are curiously interchanged, the pattern is fantastic. These pat- 
terns may merge. No one of them is the superior of its fel- 
low. Their test of fitness will lie in their accomplishment of 
verisimilitude. St. John Ervine composes such a test crisply: 

“T set it down as an axiom that a play, whether it be a farce, a 
comedy, a tragedy, in poetry or prose, should, on its own plane, be 
in accord with the facts of life. 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream 
does not outrage the probabilities, although it is inhabited with 


fairies, for the behavior of the fairies is strictly in accordance with 
the traditions of fairies.” 


Nature, like The Hound of Heaven, can never be outrun; she 
is everywhere in Art—but leashed. 

Given a worker of vision and taste, it matters not at all 
which emphasis his pattern achieves, if only his matter be 
molded to adequate form. If he uses specific details—details 
of fashions, manners, passions, and dreams, his craft forbids 
his leaving them spread before us in the semblance of a mail- 
order catalogue, a court-trial record, or a physician’s case-file. 
Obedient to the fact that he is attempting, not to copy Nature, 
but to bring her to order and meaning within the compass of 
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his own brain and through the medium of his work, he needs 
must do what he can to fuse his details to a shining significance, 
to make discernible the shape of his basic idea, selecting and 
shading his units. These units, whether of locale, action, or 
emotion, must be keenly apprehended and acutely portrayed. 
The authentic realist will ever be faithful in his transcription 
of facts, but his emergent work, if singular and definitive, 
will not be a tract, a stenographic dialogue, or an economic 
chart: it will be a piece of illusion. As a piece of illusion it 
invites our enjoyment. Similiarly, if it suit an artist to put 
before our eyes a lens of symbolism through which we may 
survey ourselves, massed, far off, our idiosyncracies blurred, 
our common humanities boldly shaped and illumed against the 
black wall of Time, we shall be impressed and expanded if 
only the result be important, fecund. Or, again, if a writer 
turn the world upside down for us, fashioning faeries and 
trolls, creating the Lands where Geography ends, masking us 
as the penguins we are, we may rejoice, if only the fable be 
magnetic, vibrant with echoes, profound in simplicity. 


We are told by Kipling that once, in a dream, he asked 
Rabelais the measure to be used to disclose a bit of writing 
as genuine creation. ‘The measures,” said Rabelais, “are 
three. First, it must stand on its feet; second, it must stand 
on its feet; third, it must stand on its feet.” His curt definition 
serves to remind us that no dramatist of parts sets himself to 
write a tidy piece of realism, an esoteric piece of symbolism, 
a delectable piece of fantasy. Rather does he labor to make 
the creatures of his imagination stand on their feet. Survival 
of an art product does not depend on its genus. Most of us 
care little whether it be idealistic or realistic, heroic or famil- 
iar: we ask only that it be veritable, significant. Such ap- 
praisal was in Rodin’s mind, I think, when he claimed that all 
art must have characrer. The product may be ugly or beauti- 
ful, grotesque or harmonious, according to the esthetic that 
evaluates it, but its artistic verity lies in none of these qual- 
ities, but only in its oneness, its singularity, its integrity. Juliet 
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lives every time we weep with her, Falstaff struts every time 
we laugh with him, Jago smiles whenever we hate him. Some- 
thing of Russia will survive for a length of years, no doubt, 
in the Cherry Orchard and in the Lower Depths, something of 
France in The Fossils, something of Spain in La Malquerida 
and The Kingdom Of God, something of America in Griffith 
Davenport, something of Germany in The Weavers and The 
Awakening of Spring, something of a large world in Brand 
and Peter Pan, R. U. R. and Riders To The Sea, not primarily 
because of the naturalism, mysticism, idealism, symbolism, or 
fantasy of the pieces, but because, when adequately presented, 
they create in attuned audiences the illusions prepared for by 
their makers. Art is not life; it is a commentary on life, fil- 
tered through the sensitive brain stuff of the artist, arranged 
and stressed in rhythms of sound, movement, mass, line and 
color, and conveyed, when drama, in a highly conventionalized 
theatre, through speech, deportment, simulated emotion. Art 
is not life, but if it be truly art, it is alive, pulsing from the 
centre; it stands on its feet. 


And yet, though dynamic, Art is immobile, too. So intra- 
penetrative, so full of power, are some art products, so life- 
like and so illuminative of living, that we tend to forget that 
such life is purchased always by death. Art is arrested move- 
ment, its immobility is at once its glory and its limitation. Yet 
do not grieve, She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss; 
Forever wilt thou love and she be fair. Man, drawing art 
from his blood and nerves and glands, the better to possess 
himself, the better to possess the world, the better to commune 
with mystery, has fashioned symbols for his expression and 
communion: he has made use of the axis and achieved design: 
his art has evolved shape, coherence, balance, centred meaning. 
Living experience is ever in flux: artistic experience rests, 
bounded, focused. It becomes a moment of beautiful stability, 
poised beside the avalanche of time. 

Still the nature of art is not fully defined. If it lives, ener- 
gized, from the life of its maker, if it rests, unravish’d bride 
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of quietness, just as truly does it relive, again and again, to 
the infinite number of times it be drawn into the molten ex- 
perience of its lovers. In fact it cannot live unless it be re- 
lived. Song or story or painting or carven stone blooms anew 
whenever one of us enjoys, possesses it. The play that is not 
played dies. In drama, here in America, the poverty of our 
artistic experience is extreme: too long we have relied on cog- 
nitive contacts with the art of the world. We breed knowl- 
edge; we do not breed taste. Yet no great art can live with- 
out great lovers. 


Whenever we attempt to define the methods of realism and 
symbolism, it will be well to remind ourselves of these mat- 
ters concerning the nature of art: first, that it comes from a 
high degree of imaginative energy in its maker; second, that 
it takes on form—a form in part the product of long-accepted 
conventions, in part the invention of its maker—a form which, 
when most just, most fit, may suggest mobility, but which must, 
at some moment, rest; and third, that imaginative energy on 
the part of all who contemplate this form is needed to bring 
it into vibrancy again. Never will its re-creation mate its in- 
ception: it will be one thing to one beholder and one thing to 
another. But always, I think, the product, if greatly made, 
will maintain some cohesion—it will stand on its feet. ‘This 
will be its realness. But, again, this realness will come from 
no slavish transcription of objective phenomena. A spade, a 
gutter, a caterpillar tank, these things from the point of view 
of reality in art are no more real than Hop-O-My-Thumb, or 
The Voice of Jehovah, or Rossom’s Universal Robots. 


Just now the Italian Pirandello is jogging us with the sug- 
gestion that illusion is never absent from what we call reality. 
He says: ‘‘There are always illusions which cause the confu- 
sion of personality. There are many of us in one. Our per- 
sonality expresses itself differently in different people.” Piran- 
dello’s contribution to the rapidly spreading field of Expres- 
sionism is highly interesting. He is bringing. many angles, 
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many facets, into his Theatre, dramatizing anew Merlin’s 


riddle: 
And truth is this to me and that to thee; 
And truth or clothed or naked let it be. 


Appropriately, Pirandello laughs at those who would ticket 
him and sees the joke in the label—Cerebral Dramatist. Dy- 
namic he is, assuredly, a brilliant opponent to sluggish maun- 
derers. I confess his Six Characters In Search Of An Author 
disturbs me. Ata performance of the play, I fell so under the 
spell of the Six, sensed so keenly their hideous, misshapen 
fates, that I found myself resenting the flippant interruptions 
of the stage company. I grew dizzy, see-sawing down one 
moment into tragedy, up the next into farce. And because of 
this and other experiences, I am wondering if this new at- 
tempt to record the dynamic, right and inevitable as it is as 
an expression of our dynamic era, may not need to study at- 
tentively the price necessity of modulation in rhythm, of deli- 
cacy and rightness in transitions. Vociferation, violence, and 
eccentricity seem just now to characterize a good deal of the 
new work. Presentation, as a method, is under the same cate- 
gorical imperative as representation to be convincing. 

No doubt to-day’s revolt against the too-narrow, too-rigid 
methods of the past era will soon produce its authentic drama- 
tists. At present its ferment is running to much wasteful 
froth in the tents of the Futurists, Vorticists, Expressionists, 
Cerebralists—barkers on the sea-coast of literary fashion. 
Jargonese pops explosively, particularly from German Diony- 
sians. ““There is coming,’”’ promises Werfel, ‘“‘a de-substantivi- 
zation, an era of verbs, of change, when reality will be dis- 
solved and leave the substantive to dwell in the verb. When 
that time comes, to bloom will be more real than a flower, 
and the eye will have less reality than smiling, weeping, look- 
ing.” At last, I comfort myself, I shall find use for that fas- 
cinating—but heretofore unplumbed—category of the catego- 
ries, the Dasarupa, that compendium of Hindu dramaturgy 
compiled in the tenth century, wherein is set down, ‘The eight 
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Involuntary States and the eight Permanent States and the 
thirty-three Transitory States—these forty-nine States, skill- 
fully employed, cause the Erotic Sentiment to develop.” In 
fact, after I have scanned Max Freyhan’s schematic exposition 
of Expressionism, after I have learned that “Drama is of 
three kinds, dynamic, ecstatic, synthetic, and that the first ex- 
hibits the reality of power, the second the reality of ecstacy, 
and the third, a collective reality,” I feel that I can at last 
enter into the monumental wisdom of the conclusion of the 
long-neglected Dasarupa: ‘‘After observing in this manner 
the series of definitions of the ten forms of drama, considering 
one’s subject-matter, and examining the work of the poets, one 
may produce without effort a literary work.” 


The poppings of the barkers aside, the contemporary efforts 
to enlarge and enliven our dramatic forms are of great worth 
and moment. Life is too ample, too tumultuous, to be held 
captive in any one form. Commonplace and heroic, brutal 
and clean, full of pain, full of hope, disappointing, satisfying, 
idiotic, sublime, bold, vacillating, diseased, beautiful, foolish 
and wise, life plunges on. In the century just past, men hun- 
gered to master matter, to record its appearances, to dig to 
its crannies, to form it anew: now men have pierced through 
matter to energy; now they hunger to smash molds, break 
bonds, so to catch the impulsive moment that it will show its 
movement even in Art’s immobility. Vitesse, vitesse, is the cry 
of Futurism, speed to the point of frenzy—Art just the exul- 
tation of the red impetus of life. Under Marinetti in Italy, 
this movement has swept the universities, it beats in free verse, 
it blares its paroxysms in painting, in sculpture and in music: 
now it has invaded the theatre, overstepping the intimacies, 
the quiet precisions, of an elaborated realism to jump from 
climax to climax on the heights of abstraction. When the first 
fevers die out we may expect fresh health in the large manner 
of Symbolism for our stage. Wisdom points, not to the sup- 
planting, but to the supplementing of our restricted picture- 
frame stages by playhouses so fitted that the heroic and poetic 
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may again find place in which to live for us. Given scope, the 
poets will speak through drama once again. There are not 
lacking signs that strong currents are running counter to the 
prosaic, materialistic influence of a half century past. That 
epoch had its heroism and its doubt, but in its dramatic expres- 
sion it lacked fluidity, fervor, reach. A brutal naturalism was 
balanced by a reticent matter-of-factness. We studied the 
scum and forgot the stars: we yearned to tuck life away in 
neat economic Utopias: we were naturalistic, moralistic, so- 
cialistic, and, under the banner of Saint Bernard, flauntingly 
egotistic, but we shirked the sprawl of life, discounted its mys- 
teries, were shyly ashamed of its nobilities. And now mystery 
has returned to us, more mysterious than before, but it comes 
back to us, not apart from our common ways, as it has some- 
times come when mysticism and symbolism have been but a 
literary fashion: now we are aware of mystery, sensitively, 
spiritually hungry for it. It has come back, not apart from 
science, but as the beating heart of the body of science. To 
some, as well as to the wise Ellis, it seems “that, beyond me- 
chanical skill, the cadences of the artist’s speech are the 
cadences of his heart, and the footfalls of his rhythm the foot- 
falls of his spirit, in a great adventure across the universe.” 


Realism and idealism in art are not opposed: they are two 
faces of one coin. We have been having the blessing of the 
visitation of the Moscow Art Theatre Players under the 
direction of Stanislavsky. They have brought us the most 
accomplished, the most admirable, examples of modern real- 
istic plays, of realistic presentation. Put to it to explain what 
we mean by realism when we wish to describe our pleasure in 
these performances, we hang a decoration around the neck of 
the term, proclaiming it spiritualized realism. Of course 
we are but trying to say—in the case of The Cherry Orchard, 
for instance—that a genuine artist, Tchekoff, assisted by gen- 
uine artist-actors, has given us the rare pleasure of dramatic 
artistry—an artistry employing a wealth of veridical details, 
minimized to the relevant and essential, gathered to symbolic 
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suggestion, and presented sincerely. Realistic in method the 
play is, of course, and seemingly casual, incidental, but with 
what exquisite care have the details been selected, with what 
precision and clarity does the centred meaning declare itself. 
Symbolists as well as actualists might well lay claim to its 
manner. It is interesting that so rare a product comes to us 
at the moment when our attention is challenged by a revolt 
against the limitations of the methods the Art Theatre has 
developed. 

The dominant drama of the past fifty years has been real- 
istic. Begun as a protest against hypocritic custom, carried on 
as a protest against the buckram romanticism which marked 
the stage in the early years of the last century, it grew to 
power in the hands of the three Scandinavians, Bjornson, Ib- 
sen, and Strindberg. In passing, it is of interest to note that 
so compounded is the work of these men that it is difficult 
often to tell where actualism ends and symbolism begins. But 
so it has been in all great literary art since immemorial days. 


The Editor in 1874 led the way to The Pillars Of Society 
in 1877, and to The Father in 1887.. Bergstrom published 
his realistic play, Karen Borneman, in 1907 and his specula- 
tive play, The Way to God, in 1912. In Germany, Haupt- 
mann found expression for his poetry mainly in fantasy and 
symbolism, but he used the realistic method with rare effect in 
The Weavers in 1892 and in Drayman Henschel in 1896. 
Sudermann, more craftsman of the theatre than artist, con- 
tributed impetus to the movement that in the eighties was nar- 
rowing the definition of realism, making it less a means to the 
interpretation of life’s values and more a method to produce 
shocks and thrills through the emphasis, primarily, on de- 
based, sordid incidents and on pathological strains in human 
beings. One-eyed naturalism, as William Courtney has called 
it, became the routine of the lesser playwrights. One-eyed 
naturalism became the tone of Wedekind, though he departed 
from the compact form of the typically realistic play: he joins 
the older choice of viciousness for depiction with the newer 
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methods of Expressionism: his work was abundant in the first 
decade of this century: his influence to-day in Germany is 
great. One-eyed naturalism is the tone, too, of the Austrian 
Schnitzler, but his work is often lifted to artistry, often 
touched to beauty by his quiet, cynic, man-of-the-boulevard 
fancy: he is the Romantic of the Naturalists. In vivid con- 
trast to him and to a fellow Poet-Naturalist, the Italian 
D’Annunzio, is the hard steel brilliancy of Marinetti and his 
band of Futurists, clamoring for a heroic deed a day and for 
the burning of the gondolas. A bas la femme, is the cry of 
Marinetti. Could any cry be more at odds with the drama of 
the past era, which, from Camille through Iris, Letty, Nora, 
Rebecca, Karen, Francesca, Hindle, Ann and Miss Julia, 
Magda, Candida, Maggie, Nan and Anna Christie, has been 
the drama of woman, woman rebellious, woman hysterical, 
woman outraged, woman the hunter, woman canny, and 
woman foolish! 


In surveys of this output, published plays are most often 
cited to illustrate its currents, but there were many forces in 
the theatre itself contributing to its development. In Eng- 
land in the seventies, the Bancrofts at the Prince of Wales 
theatre began the setting forth of boxed-in rooms, with the 
ceilings, carpets, ottomans and antimacassars of the period. 
When electric lights came to glare in all corners, the picture- 
box stage was all ready for any number of ordinary interiors 
of contemporary living. The work of Robertson, in Caste 
and Society, stilted as it now appears, was a real recovery 
from the literary melodrama of The Lady of Lyons and a 
step toward the production of Pinero’s Profligate in 1899. 
Out of journeyman theatricalism Pinero rose to significance in 
The Benefit Of The Doubt, Midchannel and The Thunder- 
bolt. St. John Hankin and Wilde added style and deft dia- 
logue to their brand of theatric realisms. Galsworthy has car- 
ried the methods of actualism to the extremes of barren 
dialogue, giving us austerely shaped, incredibly well-balanced 
plays, often lacking that inner integrity needed to put 
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imagination on its feet. He is at his artistic best in The 
Pigeon, a fantasy. Shaw, although usually classed with the 
realists, is, of course, a great romantic. He is able to achieve 
romanticism even in a dentist’s chair! He belongs, with his 
gorgeous fantasies, to a poetic, not a prosaic world. He is, 
indeed, the most arresting satiric farceur of our time, al- 
though, in Candida and John Bull’s Other Island, he gives 
us glimpses of a veritism he might, had his talent been less 
overstrained, often have achieved. The group of plays nour- 
ished by the activity of the Court Theatre in London in- 
cludes many plays of ideas, in which thesis too often 
overpowers character-drawing: two of Barker’s writings, 
Waste and The Voysey Inheritance, rise, however, to the 
front rank of realism. The outstanding artist of this English 
group is Barrie. His work, often frail and attenuated, has 
the carrying power of genius, but with him the substance of 
life is to be discerned chiefly through the veil of fantasy, not 
realism. In France, centre, in the midcentury, of the well- 
made plays of Scribe and of the Sardoodelums from which the 
later nineteenth realists sought escape, the tide of dramatic 
realism has run into two large currents, the stream of natural- 
ism, in which Zola and his followers swam honestly but 
grossly, and the stream of the thesis play. Naturalism at- 
tained its first triumph in Henri Beecque’s Vultures, and was 
brought to vigorous life under the protection of M. Antoine 
in the first of the free theatres of Europe, opened by him in 
Paris in 1887. Here Tolstoi, Ibsen, and Strindberg were 
set out bravely before hostile audiences and critics, and here 
Strindberg proclaimed his cult of Naturalism: “Let us have 
a theatre where we can be shocked by what is horrible, where 
we can laugh at what is laughable, where we can see life with- 
out shrinking back in terror if what has heretofore lain 
veiled behind theological or esthetic preconceptions be sud- 
denly revealed to us. Let us have a free theatre, where 
there is room for everything but incompetence, hypocrisy and 
stupidity.” 
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The impulse of all this work was invigorating. It has come 
to much meaningless documentation of life, it has insisted 
too much on the abnormal, but it worked for a time as a cor- 
rective to the pallid stupidities of the sentimental and melo- 
dramatic theatre. 

It would take great space to tell the full story of the real- 
istic movement—how in Ireland, it grew to power in the 
Abbey theatre and in the work of Synge and Robinson, and 
how, in Spain, it flowered in the theatre of Benevente. Bene- 
vente seems possessed of a talent and sanity, rare and 
beautiful. It is he who says of his puppets: “These puppets 
have all been moved by plain and obvious strings, like men and 
women in the farces of our lives—strings which were their 
interests, their passions and all the illusions and petty 
miseries of their state. But into the hearts of all these 
descends sometimes from heaven an invisible thread, the 
invisible thread of love, which makes these men and women, 
as it does these puppets which seem like men and women, 
almost divine, and brings to their foreheads the smile and 
splendor of the dawn, lends wings to drooping spirits, and 
whispers to us that this farce is not all a farce, but that there 
is something noble, something divine, in our lives, which is true 
and which shall not close when the farce of life shall close.” 
In such an attitude and in the penetrative work of Tchekoff 
we have the nobility of realism. Tchekoff’s men and women 
endure, suffer, question, strive: not often do they conquer, 
but they are veritable, they stand on their feet. 


Symbolism in this discussion has been assumed to be a 
component part of veritism: it is realism written large, and 
its offspring, fantasy, is but realism written small. In symbo- 
lism we sup with gods, in fantasy we lunch with imps or 
elves, in realism we dine with men. That is their variation. 
Life is one. Great drama has always some transcendent 
meaning written in the life-blood of human beings. Great 
drama is always symbolic and realistic. Symbolic drama 
developed for its own sake, drawn largely on the plane of 
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abstraction, is likely to be a vaporous thing. Yeats is largely 
vapor, and Maeterlinck and Verhaeren are often clouds with- 
out the electrifying thunderbolt. But as our new age seeks 
the range of poetry, as, despite Mr. Archer’s manifesto— 
“Avaunt, passion; enter, imitation!’—it seems disposed to 
do, these poets and others will no doubt be leaned upon. 
The Russian Andrieff and the Austrian von Hofmannsthal 
may both be sought for spaciousness of form. 


Art flows in and out, taking form as she will. We have the 
crux of life for a moment in a narrow room of to-day’s fash- 
ion when Jane Clegg comes to entity: we have the crux of 
life for a moment, in a place which has no name or time, when 
the Golden Doom is written on the iron door: we have the 
crux of life when, in a most artificial yesterday, in most arti- 
ficial verse, the poet Cyrano out-rhymes his nose. 


Superficially, the realist assures us that art must seek 
identification with nature: the naturalist assures us that the 
greatness of art is in direct proportion to the vileness and 
sickness of nature portrayed: the symbolist assures us that 
ideas are more important that delineation: the expressionist 
assures us that movement is more important than imitation: 
the magician assures us that in fable alone lies reality. 

But the artist is little concerned with this chatter. In effect 
he says: 


These distinctions are useless to me. Life is one and art is one 
and life and art are infinitely varied. I know that I carry great 
energies: they may come from far away; they may reach far beyond 
my knowing. I know that art is not nature, but that it is within 
nature—an island of contemplation, a dynamo of force. I, a 
dramatist, ask only that, out of your abundance, you give me ade- 
quate theatres, clean, sightly theatres, adequate actors, some intelli- 
gent and sensitive audiences and time in which to work—time, 
time in which to work. Whatever of joy and pain I know I shall 
make manifest if only I may learn and exercise my craft. Some- 
times I shall use what you call the picture-frame stage, letting you 
look on while people akin to you rejoice and suffer, strive and 
endure. ‘hey will seem to speak and act like you, but, actually, 
they will speak and move with a cunning I have taught them, 
using a speech more pregnant than yours, using only those move- 
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ments that are essential to your understanding of them and of 
their relations one to another. In the end I shall know and you 
will know that my people are not real, but I hope you will concede 
the realness of the drama played before you. ‘Their drama, their 
meaning, that is real: it came from you to me, inchoate; it goes 
back, clarified, I trust, from me to you. Sometimes, too, I shall tell 
you how my mind sees your passions and your follies and your 
dreams. ‘Then I shall wish an ample stage. I should like it high 
and deep and wide-spreading. I should like to make it as spacious 
as aspiration. I should like my people to speak to you of universal 
things. If I can teach them the way, give them the right words to 
say, my lovers will speak as our inarticulate lovers have not the 
skill to speak; he who gets slapped will make us understand much 
that those who suffer can never tell; he who dares will dare so 
greatly that we shall know Promethean courage never dies; he who 
wastes will be so ugly we shall know how ugly he is. In all of 
this you will have to lend your minds to me: I may speak in 
parables; sometimes I may not speak at all. I hope sometimes to 
make you laugh, sometimes to make you weep, sometimes to make 
you think. But I shall not vie with the great scholars. Go, please, 
to your experts for the minutiae of science, of history, of politics, of 
medicine, of law, of education, of theology. I shall not know all I 
reveal. I am in the maelstrom of life with you, trying to shape a 
new entity from all that invades me. It is the work of a life-time, 
hard work, but when we come together you and I must conceal all 
signs of labor—there must be such sureness, such fine fitting of 
means to ends that we shall catch together that intense pleasure and 
expansion that comes whenever a work good to do is done well. 


Some day America will listen to this artist. Here and 
there, wherever acting is esteemed,—perhaps in one here and 
one there !—America is listening now. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
BY HARRIET STORER FISK 
Wyoming Seminary 


Among the ironies and wonders of life and literature that 
last beyond the conventional number of days are two very 
noticeable cases at the present time—one of which is the 
springing of Louise Imogen Guiney into literary light imme- 
diately upon her death to this world. Some years ago a few 
knew her, but those strictly chosen. During her excelling life 
of knowledge and beauty, popularity—alas! prosperity also— 
scarcely touched her. Her little masterpieces went out of 
print, and could be found only in unexpected corners as 
gift books. Happy Ending, one of the few perfect books of 
a generation, could be bought in any numbers from the unex- 
hausted publisher’s stock. Then came the ambushed ‘‘arrows 
from the upper slope,” and Happy Ending could no longer 
be purchased. Sketches, poems, reviews appeared. An appre- 
ciation, a Life came out; and now a complete edition of her 
works, including her letters, is planned. These are indeed 
flowers for the dead. But she, who while living could bear 
irony very well, has left us her inheritors of wisdom, and 
through her eyes perhaps we enjoy all this. 

George Saintsbury is still living, and why he should occur 
to one in the same case with Louise Imogen Guiney is not so 
far to seek. Miss Guiney once lamented that she must resign 
her hope of editing the Caroline poets because Saintsbury 
had undertaken it, and well she might lament; a master not 
of criticism only was in the field. If her strong tastes, ardors, 
humanities always showed themselves, so do his. Separate 
as their ways of life have been, her way was through intel- 
lectual adventure, and so, I should think, is his. Is it not such 
free travellers on the world’s open road that recognize each 
other? ‘The blood leaps to every sight and suggestion. 
Thought starts memory, and memory flies almost on wings, 
outside of time and space, and comes back unfatigued. The 
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glorious truth of healthy minds surely has belonged to both 
these people, and may they not fraternize for once on the 
printed page—the solitary poet, and the humane Tory? 


The neglect with which Mr. Saintsbury meets in America 
may be partly due to this Tory quality, which is so uncongenial 
here. Americans read Saintsbury’s standard works, assent, 
narrow the eyes of the mind a little, and go on to another 
dull ‘authority.’ Now Saintsbury is neither dull nor worthy 
of suspicion, and it is a great wonder that he has no cult for 
setting forth his principles and using them equally for self- 
criticism and for abstract judgment—or would be, if the world 
were not, as it is, ironical. Tories, we are told, know this. 
Democrats do not, and feel their ignorance. In America Mr. 
Saintsbury is scarcely known as a vital force. In college he is 
introduced to students through text-books, and except as a 
name is soon forgotten. Persons refer to him as “profitable,” 
and the current opinion among educated people seems to be 
that his style is careless, if not ungrammatical. Magazine 
writers, even when laudatory, seem hasty and superficial. 
Professors warn against his questionable opinions. Essayists, 
however inwardly devoted, mention him and pass on. The 
fact is, for most Americans his urging life is caught between 
the covers of books, and in our ignorant heedlessness allowed 
to remain there. 


Now it is not as an “authority,” or as a person holding 
an uncongenial political view, that Mr. Saintsbury may best 
be read. As a man, if he were better known, he should 
appeal to our love of intellectual fair play. He has, of course, 
until recently written nothing accessible about himself. In 
that way he has been like Shakespeare, unconcerned and self- 
protective. No “Mirrors” have reflected him. His birth, 
marriage, home, can be discovered in Who’s Who, but the 
gossip of his life (except the delightful sketches to be found 
in the two Scrap Books) is mercifully withheld from us. Him- 
self, however, if we have ordinary reading wits, he has given 
us, and that self is sufficient for life-long acknowledgment. 
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There is everything essential to intellectual health and happi- 
ness—and a great deal more. Honesty of judgment, not to 
mention the more brilliant qualities often divorced from 
honor; sympathy, as well as severity, of interpretation; good 
humor ; independence—these are virtues of life as well as of 
literature, nor are they excessively common. Add to these, 
which it is to be hoped anyone may at least strive to possess, 
a mind unsurpassed for vigorous grasp of thought, for 
abounding and accurate memory, for rapid, powerful, en- 
gaging expression, and you have almost a subject for hero- 
worship. 

There are certain principles which one may expect to find 
anywhere up and down the pages of Saintsbury’s works. 
These are so pervasive, so much an atmosphere of all life, 
that one cannot separate what contributes to criticism from 
the larger view of literature and philosophy. That is, al- 
though Mr. Saintsbury’s work is almost all of a secondary 
character, in its intention not creative, there seems to breathe 
in it the spirit that belongs only to primary thought. The 
life is there. So when we attempt an ‘‘analysis” of his work 
(in spite of his warning that such things had better be left 


undone), we find ourselves inevitably analyzing himself. 


His criticism is that of a ‘“‘gentleman,” certainly selective, 


likewise catholic. ‘The greatest compliment that can be paid 
to anybody,” he says in the Preface of 4 Scrap Book, that 
little epitome of a life, “is, ‘You are a gentleman,’ and I do 
not seem to see a gentleman either kissing and telling or re- 
membering a backbite.” This is evidently the spirit in which 
all his work has been done. There is no ill-will in Saintsbury. 
Furthermore, there are no stupidities. Gentlemanliness, like 
brains, does not come for the asking, and is a gift quite as 
much as an acquisition. But that a learned man can make 
himself agreeable, as Newman says, can add the comfort of 
an easy-chair and a good fire to the necessary and natural 
means of sustenance, does not detract from the force of what 
he has to say. The agreeableness and discipline of the temper 
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keep him within the bounds of reasonable thought, and at 
least guard against mere prejudice. Outside views are taken 
into consideration, the reader is at ease in an atmosphere of 
give-and-take, and the province of learning is both humanized 
and enlarged. 

Probably it is one manifestation of this way of looking at 
things that Saintsbury always defends form in literature. 
One should read the little sketch, No. XIX in 4 Scrap Book, 
on “Matter and Form,” for an explanation of this. There, I 
take it, the meaning is, spirit is so much greater a thing than 
mere thought that often a thought has to be exalted to fulfil 
a splendid style: a thought without style is helpless. 

Nor is this delight in form a mere predilection. As might 
be expected, this principle of Saintsbury’s criticism the author 
illustrates as well as commends. And here one enters upon 
a subject not too easy. There can be no sentimentalizing 
about Saintsbury’s style. For it has humor. But whatever 
one may think of it, one cannot deny that it exactly suits 
what he has to say. There is never any disregard for gram- 
mar (as some have actually maintained), never any jumbling 
haste of utterance. Great teachings, such as classical prosody 
in English, are never muddled, though subsidiary comments, 
which are notoriously allusive, may be elusive too. If the 
thought is elaborate, with references and qualifications, the 
style expresses it with ease, and also with clearness: it cannot 
be expected that thought tingling to the fingertips should find 
expression in a geometrical figure. Here, of course, is not a 
case of a style on which the author depends for support—but 
something much better; here is vitality, perpetual youth of the 
mind, which vigor of words can neither o’erleap nor betray. 
The fact that one does not always understand Mr. Saints- 
bury’s allusions is no argument against himself. Such obscurity 
as may be charged against him is generally due to a lack of 
wits on the reader’s part. 

One is tempted to linger over the matter of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s style longer than may be very safe. But it would be 
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strange indeed if a man who alone among the better known 
critics undertakes to analyze “the other harmony of prose,” 
should be negligent of it himself. Take any page of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s writing, and read it aloud. It may be quite 
safely said that anyone who, apart from the sense, likes mere 
sound, will not be displeased by the strong movement of his. 
There are plenty of ups and downs, more than one would find 
in the longer waves of a less stirring sea. But the wind is 
in them!—as also is what they help to interpret. To steer 
one’s craft through Saintsbury’s sentences is the most refresh- 
ing of intellectual exercises. One can trust the elements to 
be lively, if never deceitful. One cannot sleep at the wheel. 
One has to know the currents. And soon. Yet through all 
this, lovers of Saintsbury maintain the perfectly sure and in- 
telligible expression of a governed mind. 


One of the most characteristic recent pieces from which 
to quote is the anecdote in 4 Scrap Book called “Catching a 
Line.” You have had reason to admire his critical powers. 
Now it is as if the man himself were in the room. You are 
all attention to this vivid little incident. You are in London, 
aware of the grumbling old apple woman and the young jour- 
nalist pacing in front of her stall, and the remark, “You’re a 
lucky fellow; you’ve caught a line, and you'll do it again.” The 
point of style is in the conclusion. Saintsbury insists upon the 
conversational manner: he will not affect the ‘‘covenanted” 
Grand Style even in his learned works (although surely 
he attains grandeur): everywhere he stimulates repartee. 
‘Whether I held on to it long enough, and whether ‘you'll 
do it again’ referred to something still further in the future, 
is again uncertain to all except—but the quotation has been 
made already.” Now I take this to be a sentence showing 
several complications not infrequent in Saintsbury. In the 
first place it is based upon a very vigorous figure taken from 
homely life. But the thinker is not content with one meaning 
for “you'll do it again,” nor will his sense of humor and his 
respect for his reader’s intelligence allow him to say out 
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plainly either of the two meanings. He suggests them. Per- 
haps she means just journalism again—perhaps success re- 
peated in such a way as only “the laughing Queen that caught 
the world’s great hands” could predict. All depends on the 
intonation of “do it again.” If “again” is emphasized it 
must refer particularly to “catching a line’’—otherwise “do 
it’ simply refers to journalism. Furthermore, rather than 
bore one with the repetition of a phrase used eighty-seven 
pages back (at least one supposes this to be the reference!) 
by a sudden turn our author whets the precarious memory to 
recall it. 

This sounds dull enough to explain, but how thrilling to 
experience! The words exactly suit the archness and invita- 
tion of the thought. The manner is equally agreeable, with 
short, I think, but uncrowded undulations of phrasing, the 
steady advance of clauses towards an expected end, the char- 
acteristic dash, and the whimsical fall. It must not be sup- 
posed that the description of an unimportant passage, for 
that very reason somewhat open to criticism, can give an idea 
of Saintsbury’s literary architecture, which is indeed “grand.” 
This deals with the peculiarities of Saintsbury, and is much 
more within the purpose as well as the abilities of the present 
writer. No, it is not with such a style that a person must 
occupy his wandering attention by patting a dog, as Mrs. 
Putnam tells us is necessary with Herbert Spencer. Beside it 
the smoothness of most others lulls one insensible, if their 
affectation has not already disgusted one. 


A person likes this conversational, humorous, harmonious 
style—for note, the basis of it is serious enough, however the 
superficial gentleman’s manner may throw one off one’s guard. 
Sound enriched by life and sense is a glorious thing, and who 
so denies that Mr. Saintsbury possesses these things almost 
deserves as a traitor to the cause to have from his supporters 
(perhaps, like young Octavius, more ardent than wise) ‘“‘de- 
fiance hurled in the teeth.” 

One of the wisest and kindest principles upon which Mr. 
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Saintsbury seems to base his criticism is the intention of com- 
position. Is it genuine? Further, is it inevitable? His 
objections to “modern” writing, which in view of his own 
originality one might expect him to tolerate, are exactly that 
it is not genuine. It is not a natural vigor of thought which 
calls forth all this show of startling discovery, but a singular 
poverty decked with artifice. He dislikes the ‘‘Aniline,” or 
showy quality of modern style, as well as the paradoxical 
“Marivaudage,” as he calls the impulse of surprise at any 
cost. His essay on English Prose Style, where he touches on 
this, is altogether worthy of more attention than it could 
possibly have received as introduction to any Specimens of 
English Prose, however authoritative; now perhaps it will 
come into its own, being included in his recent Collected 
Essays and Papers. 

Excellent prose is delightful to him. How much more is 
excellent poetry! It need not be of any particular kind, or 
in great quantity: but it must spring from a true source— 
must be “inevitable.” His own poetry he severely judges as 
not so. The great poets he admires for what they are. 
Others he does not wish to group as necessarily “minor” be- 
cause they have written less or in another style. Austin 
Dobson he naturally places very high in his own kind. He 
borrows the words of Hazlitt’s admiration for Beddoes’ 
Dream-Pedlary, and makes them his own: “It is something 
worth living for to write, or even read, such poetry as this, 
or to know that it has been written.”” This could never have 
been manufactured. It was a miracle, like all poetry, and as 
perfect as its own rose-leaf. 

This touching appreciation of lovely things puts the blush 
of loveliness upon much of Mr. Saintsbury’s own work. His 
sympathy with the best in a person—the youthful ardor of 
Milton’s early works, the poetic freedom, too soon checked, 
of Matthew Arnold, the splendid moments of Crashaw— 
makes to that extent a poet of him. One notices particularly 
his conclusions, careful summaries of the subject with the 
- intent to present it absolutely true. If, like Lord Acton, one 
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has the habit of making voluminous excerpts from literature 
which has pleased, it is wonderful how many of Saintsbury’s 
conclusions are to be found among them. Of these poetic and 
sympathetic flowerings the last pages of the book on Medieval 
Romance offer an example. The unpopular Middle Ages are 
made alive again partly from thorough knowledge, but chiefly 
from the judicious appreciation of the aim of these years. The 
whole passage should be read, and might well be quoted, but 
here perhaps the fragrance of “‘the sense . . . always ready 
to break in . . . of the great and wonderful things of life 
and love and death, of the half-known God and the unknown 
hereafter,” “the great things” that “appear greatly,” may be 
enough to attract one to the tree from which it comes. 


Fineness of taste has its corrolaries, and directs one beyond 
literature to what may be regarded as an education suitable 
for its protection. The custody of art and literature is an 
aristocratic thing, impossible in a society where interests are 
level or confused, and the education to such an end would be 
unnecessary for all. For the really intellectual Mr. Saints- 
bury is convinced, in the face of certain opposition, that the 
three “instruments” are Greek, Euclid, formal Logic. This 
is conservatism in its stronghold. Yet it is not difficult to 
follow him even here, if one will. Anyone would admit the 
use of mathematics, if not particularly of geometry, in train- 
ing the mind to accuracy and truth, which are as necessary in 
literature as in life. Logic is but a step further in the direction 
of the practical application of reason. To these essentials 
Greek adds others, contributing to fullness in life—vital ease, 
imagination, reserve. These are the very lines of discipline 
along which his own appreciation of literature has been guided. 


One is reminded of the tests applied by Keble, in his Lec- 
tures on Poetry, to all great literature. These are ‘‘consist- 
ency,” “a certain indifference to the effect produced,” and 
“modesty,” or what may be as good a translation of the original 
Latin, reserve. These characteristics Keble finds in the great 


Greeks more truly than in some classical Latin writers, and 
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with him Saintsbury, an avowed admirer of Keble’s criticism, 
no doubt would agree. Both men have been led to a delight 
in splendor, yet both know the excellence of self-control. And 
Saintsbury is not afraid to defend this conservatism, for it has 
been honorably won—with the sword perhaps of Logic, and 
the grace of Greek. 


That Saintsbury is controversial, almost contentious, is per- 
fectly true. Having very strong opinions founded in honor- 
able thought, he fights for them. But does he ever maintain 
an unworthy position? Is he ever a “mercenary” of litera- 
ture? I think not. The “consistency” of the very great be- 
longs to him. His criticism of life and literature is of a piece. 
The “’arf-brick” of waywardness which he says has been 
thrown at him is probably undeserved. Generally his strong 
language is justified by the enthusiasm of a genial spirit un- 
willing to be downed. If a person depended on quotation for 
a likeness of Saintsbury the fighter, he could not do better than 
reproduce parts of the essay on Spelling Reform. The man’s 
spirit kindles under opposition as under sticks and straws, and 
he goes the length of legitimate humor and ridicule. One 
gives oneself up to an hour of good sport and merriment as 
well as of edification. ‘The cheering of a football crowd is 
not more hearty than the laugh of a solitary reader at mid- 
night, loath to go to bed and leave one simplified speller alive 
in the field. Not that we have not been simplified spellers in 
our day. But in this fight Mr. Saintsbury has the best of it. 
“No ‘abomination of desolation’ that ever appalled or enraged 
the soul of a Jewish prophet could be more desolate or more 
abominable than the prose and the poetry of the last three 
hundred years grotesqued and gibberished into the cyphers of 
phonetics. No hamper or handicap could be imposed on new 
writers worse than such a change. It is idle to say that use 
would accustom the users to it. To the whole of the present 
generation in the widest sense, from dotards of seventy to 
decent little dears of seven, it would be as superfluous as it 
would be offensive. You must clear us all off before you have 
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the field clear for Baal.” The prospect of ‘“‘clearing off” Mr. 
Saintsbury and his arguments is very remote indeed. 


That a man should so boldly dare to be unpopular seems 
to me the very reason why he should not be so. Whether 
“Modernist” churchmen can enjoy him, entrenched as he is 
in Scholastic knowledge, familiar with the neglected ground 
of the Oxford Movement, is doubtful. Yet the human, sports- 
manlike quality of the man must attract to him many who are 
hotly opposed to his views. Is he “reactionary”? If “re- 
actionary” means, as it seems to mean, retreating, he is cer- 
tainly not that. On the contrary, his opinions seem to be in 
the way of advance. Is he “old-fashioned”? Not unless 
‘‘old-fashioned”’ means “elegant,” to the unhappy exclusion of 
to-day. A person whose ideals are true and whose pursuit of 
them has been steady deserves acknowledgment outside his 
department of criticism. The flash and acumen of judgment, 
even its thrust, may delight one when they have never made 
him unkind. 

Mr. Saintsbury is no doubt right when on one exasperating 
occasion he claims “‘from long practice in reading and writing, 
especially in the public press, a large and varied store of 
epithets” from which he will not draw for politeness’ sake. 
What he has given us are quite enough to freshen our own 
tempers. But as it has been said that one would rather be 
painted ridiculous by Whistler than heroic by anybody else, 
so one would risk even Mr. Saintsbury’s unuttered epithets, 
assured of their justice, and of their essential tolerance. In 
one of her best known poems, Louise Imogen Guiney puts on 
the lips of her hero what we know to have been her own desire, 


“A short life in the saddle, Lord, 
Not long life by the fire.” 


Her own life was mercifully not short, though it did have a 
good deal of knightly action. Whatever situation may be said 
to have been characteristic of Mr. Saintsbury, it certainly has 
not been “‘by the fire.” His, also, has been a kind of knightly 
life, a life of activity and private honor, of “erudition tem- 
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pered with common sense,” and of “humor waiting upon 
fancy.” 

The conclusion of his own book on Sir Walter Scott, from 
which these phrases are drawn, might be the conclusion of 
any man’s earthly ambition, and no doubt still belongs to the 
author, as he originally claimed it. It is the summary of all 
life and literature. 


“Whosoever determines, in so far as fate and the gods allow, to 
love all good literature, to temper erudition with common sense, to 
let humor wait always upon fancy, and duty upon romance; who- 
soever at least tries to be true to the past, to show a bold front to 
the present, and to let the future be as it may; whosoever ‘spurns 
the vulgar’ while endeavoring to be just as individuals, and faces 
‘the Secret’ with neither bravado nor cringing,—he may take, if 
not the vanguard, yet a place according to his worth and merit, in 
the legion which this great captain led.” 


THE DRYAD 
JULIA JOHNSON DAVIS 


I know a lovely willow oak 

With misty leaves, soft tender green— 
A dryad lives beneath that cloak 

Of silver sheen. 


The sunlight quivers—she but moved, 
Twisting her hair into a knot, 

Fair as the one whom Rheecus loved 
And then forgot. 


The sighing cadence of the breeze— 
Her plaintive voice low murmuring, 

Scarce heard above the whispering trees 
In early spring. 


Her soft tears fall while nature sleeps 
And mingle with the gentle rain, 
She weeps, not knowing why she weeps, 

Yet weeps again. 


She weeps, I think, for those who pass 
With hearts untouched by ancient lore, 

Who see a tree that shades the grass, 
And nothing more. 


SOME FRENCH PERSONALISTS 


BY GERTRUDE C. BUSSEY 
Goucher College 


I 


One of the encouraging characteristics of present day philo- 
sophical thought is an increase of interest in French philoso- 
phy. For years, English historians of philosophy have been 
largely absorbed in studying the development of German and 
English thought and have paid comparatively little attention 
to the growth of ideas in France or Italy. Gunn’s volume on 
Modern French Philosophy! marks a distinct change in point 
of view. It is to be hoped that this work will lead to further 
careful study of the last hundred years and of the preceding 
centuries. While it is true that the main development of 
modern thought in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was 
carried forward outside of France, it is nevertheless the fact 
that during these centuries there were many thinkers in France 
whose work is worthy of far more recognition than it has yet 
received. 

Of the main tendencies in recent French philosophy, Gunn 
points out in particular the gradual escape from positivism, 
and the increasing insistence upon spiritual values, freedom, 
and individuality. He maintains that this affirmation of free- 
dom may be traced back in part to the influence of Maine de 
Biran.2, While one might in no wise wish to underestimate 
the importance of the work of Maine de Biran, it is of interest 
in this connection to discover that the insistence upon freedom 
and individuality can be carried back more than half a cen- 
tury to a little known member of the Oratory, a follower of 
Malebranche, the Abbé of Lignac.3 


1Gunn, Modern French Philosophy. New York, Dodd Mead & Co., 1922. 

2Cf. Gunn, op. cit., pp. 19, 42. 

sLignac, Joseph Adrien (Le Large de), born in Poitiers, 1710, and died in 
Paris, 1762. Educated by the Jesuits, he later became a member of the Oratory. 

His principal philosophical works are: 


+ iad a un Americain sur Vhistoire naturelle de Buffon, Hambourg, Paris, 
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Maine de Biran himself was familiar with the work of 
Lignac, and thought it sufficiently noteworthy to merit a care- 
ful note, in which he points out some of the likenesses and 
differences between Lignac’s views and his own philosophy. 
In publishing this note in 1887, Bertrand says: 


“It is not astonishing that the Abbé de Lignac attracted the atten- 
tion and won the esteem of Biran. He was a profound metaphysi- 
cian, who at the height of the eighteenth century was able to speak 
as the respectful but independent follower of Descartes and Male- 
branche, while Locke was alone listened to . . . and was reigning 
as a despot over French philosophy. Lignac maintained the rights 
of consciousness and of freedom in opposition to a triumphant em- 
piricism and fatalism. He was to Locke what Maine de Biran was 
to Condillac, but with less brilliance and success.’’4 


Although Maine de Biran is without question the greater 
and more original thinker of the two, yet in the fundamental 
tenets of their philosophies there is almost complete agree- 
ment. Thus both insist that empiricism must include con- 
sciousness of the self, maintaining that this consciousness of 
the self is the very foundation of all sane philosophy. From 
it are derived our certainty of freedom, our belief in God, our 
knowledge of bodies and the external world, and all the funda- 
mental categories of science. 


II 


An opponent of the sensationalism of his time, Lignac 
claims to be a more thoroughgoing empiricist than even the 
sensationalists. He insists that the defects of their attempts 


Elémens de metaphysique tirés de l-expérience, ou Lettres a un matérialiste 
sur la nature de lame. Paris, 1753. 

Examen sérieux et comique des Discours sur lesprit. Amsterdam, 1759. 

Le temoignage du sens intime et de l’expérience opposé a la foi profane et 
ridicule des fatalistes modernes. Auxerre, 1760. 

The best accounts of Lignac’s life and teachings are to be found in the 
following: 

Quérard, La France Littéraire. 

Franck, A., Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques. Tome 3, pp. 572-580. 

Michaud, Biographie universelle. Paris, 1819. 

Radier, Dreux du, Bibliothéque historique critique du Poitou, 1754. Tome 
5, pp. 40-70. : ’ 

Le Goff, Francois, De la philosophie de Vabbé de Lignac. Paris, 1863. Le 
Goff specifically points out the likeness between Lignac’s thought and that of 
Maine de Biran. ; 

4Bertrand, A., Science et Psychologie: Bibliothéque de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Lyon, Tome 11, p. 33. 
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to reduce all experience to sensations are due to their inade- 
quate observation and analysis of experience itself. If they 
had observed more critically and carefully, they would have 
discovered a factor in experience which according to Lignac 
is fundamental, that is, the consciousness of self. This con- 
sciousness is direct and immediate, it is absolutely certain and 
indubitable; to deny it is to fall into meaningless and futile 
scepticism.‘ 

The self as directly experienced is unified, individual, and 
permanent. It is not a phenomenon, but is identical with the 
very substance of the self. In Lignac’s words, 


“By the sens intime of existence, I have always understood the 
consciousness of the identity of the soul, at all times, under an 
infinite variety of numerically different modifications which the sub- 
stance of our soul might lose without ceasing to be the same person, 
the same I. This consciousness of my identity, I discover as the 
foundation of all my thoughts, of all my sensations, of all my 
affections.’”® 

Or again, 

“This being which thinks in me, senses itself as existing, and 
senses it in such a way as not to be able to confuse itself with any 
other beings—it is entirely impossible for this being to doubt that 
it exists, and that it is this being. In a word, it has naturally the 
notion of what the schools call individuality.”” 

Thus according to Lignac we are not only justified in inferring 
that the self must be a permanent unified substance but we 
also have a direct consciousness of its substantial and indi- 


vidual nature. 


The inner sense of the self’s existence may either accompany 
other experiences or it may be found pure without any other 
experience whatsoever. One may be aware of oneself without 
pain or pleasure, without any experience of color, of taste, 
or sound, without specific volition. This state which Lignac 
calls “pure indifference or “inertia” is approached most nearly 
in the case of day dreams, reveries, and mystic recollection. 


5Cf. Elémens de métaphysique, pp. 21-22. 


7 temoignage du sens intime, Tome I, p. 392. Cf. also Tome III, pp. 


7Elémens, p. 22. 
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As evidence of its existence, Lignac cites the fact that after 
awaking from sound sleep, one is able to connect his present 
with his past experience, and to realize that he has lived 
through an interval of time even though he has no recollec- 
tion of having dreamed. Thus Lignac believes in a direct 
consciousness of self in precisely the sense denied both by 
Hume and Kant. He believes that, by looking within, one can 
discover oneself either with or without any particular modi- 
fication. 

This theory of the self does not, however, stop here. While 
his method is for the most part essentially psychological, he 
tries also to show that the self is a necessary condition of the 
unification of experience. He never tires of contrasting the 
unity of the self with the multiplicity of its experiences both 
present and past. It is the same self which feels sorrows, sees 
colors, hears sounds, the same self which remembers past 
experiences and connects them with the present. It is the same 
self which judges and affirms, which attributes existence to 
objects. Without such a unifying self there could be only a 
separate and isolated consciousness of different sensations; 
there would be as many selves as there were momentary 
changing experiences, but there could be no memory, recog- 
nition, or comparison. Without it, furthermore, there could 
be no judgment? nor attribution of existence to sense objects. 

The self is for Lignac pre-eminently free and active. One 
can no more question one’s freedom than one can doubt one’s 
own existence. In his words: 

“T know that I am active in my will because I sense it; as I 
know that I am passive in my sensations because I sense it.’’!? 
Or again, 


“Tt is with freedom as with the certainty of the existence of 
bodies, reasoning seems to destroy it, but the exercise of freedom, 
revives one’s certainty of it.”!! 


8Cf. Temoignage, Tome I, p. 395; III, p. 42, Elémens, p. 25. : 

9Cf. Examen, I., pp. 311, 313, 318, 332; II, 251ff., 270-271; Elémens, pp. 
29-31, 43f.; Temoignage, I., pp. 342ff., IIIL., 337. 

10Examen, I., p. 16. 

11Temoignage, I., p. 78. 
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Thus freedom is for Lignac an immediate datum of experience, 
which cannot be gainsaid by any arguments. He maintains, 
furthermore, that without freedom there could be no attention 
nor choice, and consequently no reflection nor reasoning: 
“What is reasoning if it is not the exercise of freedom, of the 
power which we sense of examining questions on all sides, of 
analyzing them with the intention of coming to a decision if proof 
guides us, of balancing probabilities if our investigations do not 
lead to proof, of suspending judgment if we are not forced to take 
sides ?”’!2 
Thus anyone who denies freedom not only goes counter to the 
clear afirmation of consciousness, but also fails to take account 
of the necessary part played by freedom both in the intellectual 
and the moral life.'° 

The freedom here insisted upon is purely spiritual and must 
be sharply distinguished from physical activity. The imme- 
diate awareness of freedom does not include a sense of power 
to carry out one’s will through bodily movements. Indeed 
one’s direct consciousness shows that the self is not the source 
of the relation between mind and body, and therefore is unable 
ultimately to will a physical movement. At this point Lignac 
falls back upon the occasionalist’s view and maintains that 
God is the ultimate source of all bodily movements.'* 

The self as so far described is a free, conscious being, unified 
and permanent, susceptible of many changing experiences. Its 
spiritual nature is guaranteed by its unity and permanence, for 
the physical always involves multiplicity and change. Yet the 
self is not for Lignac a disembodied spirit. The conscious- 
ness of its own existence brings with it the “sense of the co- 
existence of the body,” that is, of a particular portion of 
matter which belongs to it. Like the sense of one’s own exist- 
ence, the sense of the body is always present even in moments 
of deep sleep, and the two form the ever present background 
of all experiences. The sense of the coexistence of body gives 

12Tbid. 


3Cf. Temoignage, 1., pp. 78, 87-91, 102, 143ff.; II., pp. 189-190, 463; 
Examen, I., p. 89. 


_ MCE. Temoignage, Ill., p. 157. Le Goff, La philosophie de l’abbé de 
Lignac, p. 26. 
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one an awareness of the reciprocal relation of body and mind 
in sensation and volition, but does not enable one to describe 
precisely how this relationship is effected and maintained, nor 
does it furnish one with exact knowledge of the size, nature, 
and inner workings of the body. Indeed, the distinction be- 
tween mind and body is made clear by the very fact that one 
knows sensations directly, but learns the nature of the body 
only gradually and imperfectly through the external observa- 
tion of nerves, muscles, etc. For example, one can see with- 
out knowing the construction of the eye and optic nerve, and 
can hear without studying the contour and inner arrangement 
of the ear. However, in spite of its obscurity, the inner sense 
of the body gives one a sense of solidity and thus of substance. 
All other senses work from without in, and afford only knowl- 
edge of the exterior of objects. The sense of body proceeds 
from within out, thus giving one a direct feeling of matter as 
three dimensional. One not only has a feeling of one’s body 
as a whole, but through it the ability to localise feelings or 
sensations in various parts of the body.!® 


Up to this point we have outlined briefly Lignac’s theory 
of the self as directly experienced. We must now proceed to 
indicate the further results that he derives from this con- 
sciousness of self. From it and from the sense of the coexist- 
ence of the body Lignac derives the categories of cause and 
effect, substance and mode, necessity and contingency, as well 
as the power of framing universal ideas. 


The notion of cause arises from the consciousness of the 
difference between experiences in which the self is passive and 
those in which it is active. There is no real cause but will. 
He maintains that one is aware that every act of one’s will 
comes from himself. It is an effect of which one is the efficient 
cause.!© Similarly the notions of substance and mode, per- 
manence and change, identity and unity, come from the con- 
sciousness of the identity and permanence of the self amid 


1SCf. Elémens, pp. 107-128. Le Goff, pp. 17ff. 


16Jbid., p. 28. 
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the changing modes of sensations, memories, desires, etc. The 
notion of contingency is derived from the consciousness that 
my modes might be other than they are, without a change of 
my substantial nature. The notion of necessity comes from 
the realization that even though many of my modifications are 
contingent, they are nevertheless beyond my control. I can 
not avoid experiencing pain, nor perceiving what is before 
me. It is obvious here that by necessity Lignac means only 
external control, not logical necessity.'” 

The categories, then, are not for Lignac innate. They are 
involved in the consciousness of self and can be disengaged 
from it by reflexion. As Lignac holds that the categories are 
not innate, so he also maintains that universals or general 
class concepts are derived from experience. Yet he is not sat- 
isfied with the derivation of class concepts given by the sensa- 
tionalists, for he is convinced that a sensation or an image is 
always sheerly particular, and that it is impossible to derive 
a universal from a particular. The way out of the difficulty 
lies in a recourse to the sense of the existence of self. The 
universal is formed by combining a particular sense experi- 
ence with a sense of power. For example I draw a particular 
circle, but I am aware that I can draw other circles as well. 
Hence the idea achieves generality. It becomes truly univer- 
sal when the particular is combined with the idea of infinite 
power or God. This conception of universals is possible only 
through the self’s immediate awareness of God.!8 

This immediate awareness of God is discovered in the fol- 
lowing fashion. In the very act of knowing myself as active 
substance I am aware that I am not the author of my own 
being. Similarly in the awareness of the co-existence of mind 
and body, I am aware that this relationship is not the product 
of my will. Lignac says: 


“Just when my hand is pressed, I feel the hand which presses it, 
so I sense God’s causal activity in the very consciousness of my own 
existence.’’!? 

17Cf. Ibid., pp. 28f. 


18Cf. Ibid., pp. 34-35; Temoignage, I., p. 356; IL., pp. 21-25. 
'9Cf. Temoignage, I., pp. 357, 431; IL., pp. 44, 189ff. 
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In the preceding pages, I have set forth Lignac’s views at 
some length on account of their relative unfamiliarity. It is 
sufficient now to show briefly the points of likeness and of 
difference between his thought and that of Maine de Biran. 

Both philosophers are essentially psychological in their 
method. Both maintain that by means of careful observation 
of one’s own experience it is possible to refute completely the 
conclusion of the sensationalists. For both most of the errors 
of previous philosophers have been due to the failure to “look 
within.” Biran’s analysis of consciousness is to be sure much 
more detailed and thorough going than is that of Lignac. He 
is not content with the bare assertion of the consciousness of 
self, but attempts by painstaking psychological and physiolog- 
ical examination to discover its origin, and its precise role in 
experience. 

According to Biran, the consciousness of self arises the 
moment that the self is aware of spontaneously initiating 
movements.” It is essentially an inner sense of free activity, 
or effort. This effort is “circumscribed by that part of the 
muscular system which is expressly called into play by the 
action of the will,’’?! and is immediately met by a resistance 
or an inertia to be overcome. MHence the primitive fact of 
consciousness is for Biran the relation between two terms, 
the free activity or effort of the self and the inertia or resist- 
ance offered by the body. I am aware of myself only in so 
far as I am active. If I could not move, I would not be con- 
scious of myself.” 

Although the sense of voluntary activity is the basis of all 
conscious life, the beginning of selfhood or personality, it 
grows out of a-previous condition of life which Biran charac- 
terizes as the affective stage. At the affective stage, there is, 
properly speaking, no self. The organism receives a multi- 


20Cf. Biran. Influence de V’habitude sur la Faculté de Penseé, p. 27; Essai 
sur les fondements de la psychologie, I, p. 27. 

21Essai, I, p. 209. 

22Ibid., pp. 216ff. 
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plicity of impressions, but passes from one to the other with- 
out clear consciousness or recollection. At this stage it can- 
not rightly be said to have sensations, memories, or any form 
of clear consciousness. When the movements cease to be 
merely instinctive and become spontaneous the consciousness 
of self emerges, and the second stage of life, the sensitive 
stage, arises.” 

This brief statement of Biran’s view shows certain points 
of difference between his teaching and that of Lignac. Biran 
is concerned to describe the conditions under which conscious- 
ness of self is possible and so acknowledges a state prior to 
the emergence of self-consciousness, while Lignac makes no 
attempt to go behind self-consciousness. 

A further difference between the two doctrines is empha- 
sized by Maine de Biran himself in his note on Lignac’s work. 
He heartily expresses his agreement with Lignac’s affirmation 
of an immediate consciousness of the self, but disagrees with 
his statement that we can know the self as substance. We 
know the self directly only through the consciousness of its 
activity or effort. While he firmly believes in the substantial 
nature of the self he maintains that this belief is essentially 
an act of faith, not of knowledge.** 

Even though the self cannot be known as substance, a con- 
sciousness of its identity is at the basis of the awareness of 
the multiplicity of its changing experiences.25 Sensations are 
not, as the sensationalists maintain, the ultimate elements of 
experience, since they themselves always involve a reference to 
the active power of the mind.*° Memory is not the basis of 
personal identity, but is itself conditioned by it. There is 
indeed no possibility of the self’s remembering or recognizing 


any experience to which it has not contributed through its 
activity.2” 


23Ibid., pp. 227ff. 

24Cf. Nouveaux Essais d’anthropologie, p. 433, note on Li 

25Cf. Essai, II, p. 323. faved : area 

26Cf£. Abid., I, p. 240; II, p. 85; L’influence de Vhabitude, p. 48; De la de- 
composition de la pensée, pp. 51ff. 

27Cf. Essai, II, pp. 61, 140. 
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Biran’s position in regard to freedom is more carefully 
worked out than that of Lignac. Both agree that freedom is 
an immediate datum of experience which can in no wise be 
questioned or denied. Both regard it as the basis of cogni- 
tion and of the moral life. Biran goes even further than does 
Lignac and makes the consciousness of free activity identical 
with the consciousness of the self.28 He distinguishes care- 
fully between appetites, affections, desires, on the one hand, 
and volition on the other, and definitely confines freedom to 
volition.” Free volition is ‘‘a simple, pure, instantaneous act 
of the soul.’° It involves two conditions: “first, that the 
movement should be initiated by a hyperorganic force, and 
second, that this force should not be provoked or determined 
by an external stimulus.’*! Its power does not extend to all 
the movements of the body through which it produces its ul- 
timate effect... Thus, although Biran does not make volition 
purely spiritual as Lignac does, yet he agrees with Lignac that 
it does involve knowledge of all the physiological changes 
through which its effect is produced. 

The effort or activity of the soul is inseparably connected 
with the sense of the organic resistance which it encounters. 
The relationship between the consciousness of self and the 
consciousness of one’ own body is thus even more integral for 
Biran than for Lignac. Lignac maintains that the two in- 
variably accompany each other but gives no reason why this 
must be the case. For both, the consciousness of self and of 
body is a matter of immediate awareness. For both, further- 
more, the general consciousness of one’s own body is the basis 
for the localization of sensations within definite parts of the 
body, and for the knowledge of external objects.” 

One of the most significant points of agreement between 
the two views lies in the fact that both Lignac and Maine de 


28]bid., I, pp. 47-49, 205-208, 216ff; II, p. 84; Nouveaux Essais, p. 449. 
ZUCi ME SSat lap aZ2o- 

30Cf. Nouveaux Essais, p. 480. 

31Cf. Ibid., p. 463. 

32Cf. Ibid., pp. 384, 476. ie 
33Cf. Essai, I, pp. 216ff, 244; II, pp. 109f; Decomposition de la Pensée, 


p. 131. 
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Biran derive all the fundamental categories of thought from 
the immediate experience of the self and of body. Biran dis- 
tinguishes carefully between the fundamental categories de- 
rived by reflection and the class concepts of science which 
are derived by generalizing sense experience. The former 
are real and are based on the principle of identity, while the 
latter are somewhat arbitrary and are based on similarity.** 
The categories of causation and unity are derived solely from 
the consciousness of activity while the categories of substance 
and identity are derived both from the consciousness of ac- 
tivity and of resistance. Causation in this sense is efficient 
causation or activity and must be sharply distinguished from 
causation as mere temporal sequence. For Biran as for Lig- 
nac will is the only sort of real cause, and the meaning of 
cause can only be gained through the immediate awareness of 
effort.*> While Biran’s discussion is somewhat clearer than 
that of Lignac through the definite distinction which he makes 
between categories and class concepts, yet this same distinc- 
tion is implicit in the explanations which Lignac gives of the 
derivation of categories and of class concepts. For both phil- 
osophers the principal categories of science are not innate, but 
are derived from the immediate sense of one’s own activity. 
They both give a psychological rather than a logical derivation 
of the categories. 

In regard to the relation between the self and God, Maine 
de Biran criticises Lignac’s assertion that the self is imme- 
diately conscious of God in being aware of itself as acted 
upon. He maintains that the consciousness of being acted 
upon is subsequent to the awareness of one’s own activity and 
does not involve an immediate certainty of God. I may, he 
believes, infer the existence of God, but I do not have an im- 
mediate awareness of his causal activity and power.*® 


34Cf. Essai, I, pp. 300-301; II, pp. 171, 225. 

35Cf. Ibid., I, pp. 53ff, 248, 249; II, pp. 236ff; Nouveaux Essais, p. 440; 
Décomposition de la Pensée, p. 42. 

36Cf. “Notes sur quelques passages de l’abbé de Lignac’; Bibliothéque de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Lyon, Tome II, pp. 309ff; “Notes sur Lignac,” Oeuvres 
II, pp. 297ff. 
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IV 


In my comparison of the doctrines of Maine de Biran and 
Lignac, I have tried to establish the substantial identity of 
their thought both in regard to their method and in the follow- 
ing conclusions: first, there is an immediate awareness of the 
self as free and active, second, there is an immediate con- 
sciousness of body and, third, all the categories can be derived 
from the consciousness of self. 


While the comparison of the doctrines of philosophers liv- 
ing at different periods of time is apt to be misleading, since 
philosophical doctrines are closely bound up with general 
movements of thought, and since the agreement is isolated 
doctrines apart from their context in the whole system is often 
insignificant, yet the comparison between de Biran and Lignac 
is not wholly arbitrary. Both are grappling in large measure 
with the same set of problems, and both are opposing the 
same position of sensationalism as contained in the works of 
Condillac, Helvetius, and Locke. Their philosophical back- 
grounds, are, to be sure, somewhat different. Lignac speaks as 
a theologian, a definite defender of the tradition of the ra- 
tionalists, and finds it difficult at times to escape from occa- 
sionalism. Biran, on the other hand, is a man of the world, 
who throughout a large part of his life could devote only his 
leisure hours to metaphysical reflection. He came to philoso- 
phy largely through the consideration of the conclusions of 
the ideologists. Yet both use the same conclusions. 

In pointing out this identity, I have not raised the difficult 
and perhaps futile question of the degree of Lignac’s influence 
upon Maine de Biran. Although we know from Biran’s own 
words that he was familiar with Lignac’s works and recog- 
nized his worth, there is no evidence to show that he derived 
his thought from him. Rather the evidence seems to show 
that Biran developed his philosophy largely through his re- 
flection upon his own experience, and that he admired Lignac 
because he found in his views a confirmation of the results of 
his own thinking. Furthermore, both Lignac and de Biran 
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show familiarity with Leibniz’ work, and the agreement in 
their thought may be due to a common debt to Leibniz. 
Another explanation of the agreement may lie in the fact that 
Lignac’s arguments against sensationalism are fundamentally 
similar to those used by Kant, and that Maine de Biran worked 
out his philosophy at least in part through the influence of 
Kant. Whatever the influence may have been, it is evident 
that there is a large measure of agreement in the two phil- 
osophies, which makes Lignac as well as de Biran the fore- 
runner of those French philosophers at the present time who 
maintain the reality of the self as free and active on the basis 
of immediate experience. 


In my discussion I have attempted no critical evaluation of 
the conclusions and arguments of Lignac and Maine de Biran. 
Maine de Biran was by far the more careful and painstaking 
in his observation of the self and in this respect is the greater 
of the two, yet Lignac’s rationalistic traditions sometimes 
served him in good stead, and made him see more clearly 
than Maine de Biran the necessity for universal and neces- 
sary principles. Their arguments against sensationalism are 
valid not only against the position of the old sensationalists 
but against any form of a merely atomistic account of the self. 
However, both Biran and Lignac give a psychological rather 
than a logical explanation of the self and of the categories; 
consequently one’s verdict upon their views must depend upon 
whether one believes that it is possible to rest one’s philoso- 
phy upon any form of merely immediate certainty. 


“MY IDEA OF GOD” 
BY THE EDITOR 


My idea of God grows out of my sense of need. I find 
myself baffled and constrained on every side. A strict limit 
is set to my achievement. I wish and will with all the strength 
of my life for good to come in the life of society, for right 
choices on the part of my students, that they may somehow 
be kept from things that will put the shackles of future lim- 
itation upon them which in some measure I have suffered. I 
find myself largely powerless and inefficient in bringing the 
better day. My best efforts and most sacrificial fall back 
upon myself with a vast sense of futility and of helplessness 
before the moral problems of the race. If I am to keep 
working on I can do it only in the consciousness that the con- 
cave of my human weakness is complemented by a convex of 
moral power; one which neither slumbers nor sleeps, which 
eventually causes even the wrath of the wicked to praise Him. 
Therefore my God must in the very beginning be possessed of 
two characteristics: he must be moral and he must be personal. 
One could as truly say that he is only moral because he is 
personal. An abstract Absolute who is the rain and the sun 
and the dew, the rising sap, the rustling leaf, the moving 
brook, the flying eagle, the startled deer, the amoeba and the 
bacillus, the whirlwind and the fire, the force of destruction 
and of construction is, as God, meaningless to me. Life would 
not be long enough to measure out the constructive forces and 
weigh them against the destructive ones to tell whether the 
balance were for good or for evil. I should not be able to tell 
whether I am called upon to worship the Holy One or the Evil 
One, like the famous sailor who in direful uncertainty as to his 
future prayed to both. I could worship Abstractness as God, 
only by saying and believing that there is no evil. But I cannot 
say there is not evil without first blinding my eyes to the plain 
facts of life and, secondly, sidestepping that pursuit of duty, 
that following of moral responsibility, which alone endows me 
with moral character and makes my life worth the world’s 
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while. To think of God as in everything living and good need 
not however commit me to think Him identical with His crea- 
tures. For there lies within the deeps of every human person- 
ality like the mark of a family resemblance upon a man’s face, 
only infinitely more real and significant, the mark of a divine 
image which is transcendence. The painter paints his picture. 
It speaks loudly of color and canvas, of design and artistry; 
but it speaks more deeply of the painter himself. It reveals 
the very soul of my friend. His interpretation of life, his out- 
look on the world, his kindliness of thought, his spirituality of 
disposition, his reaction to friendship and pain and success 
and treason, to education and limitation, are written into that 
picture with as unerring and as decipherable a hand as were 
ever written. No one else could have painted a picture like 
that, no one else would. He is immanent in his picture. It 
would be a short-sighted judgment for me therefore to con- 
clude that this is all there is of my friend. No one would be so 
foolish as to say to himself, I will gather together all the pic- 
tures my artist friend ever painted and then I shall have him. 
No, while he is immanent in this work of his he has by this 
very expression of himself grown to something greater and 
can paint a thousand pictures which shall be better than any 
here. All that he needs for this is to live. He is therefore 
transcendent, as well as immanent, in his work, and this con- 
nection of immanence with transcendence seems to be depend- 
ent upon what we call the quality of life and personality. 
When I come therefore to think of God, my heart demands 
that God shall be both immanent and transcendent and there 
is no incongruity in the possession of both these qualities if he 
be living and personal. 


A dead God, a static God, one who cannot meet the crisis 
of change can never meet my needs, who must face day by day 
in new ways the ever-changing problems of life and knowl- 
edge. Furthermore to such a God my struggle, my moral 
victory or defeat, would be utterly meaningless because he 
would have struck the moral balance long ago and could have 
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no further interest in results which he had specifically known 
since the beginning. I must have a living God of continuing 
responsibility. I think of Him, then, as creative. He not only 
created the world in the long ago, he just as clearly creates it 
now as ever. It is not something that having begun could 
run on and on without him. It is his living masterpiece. His 
will keeps momentarily valid all that sweep of infinite rela- 
tionships which we call the cosmos, and of which as yet the 
children of men have spelled out only a tiny fraction of the 
alphabet of meaning. 


That center of infinite activity which we call an atom is but 
the forceful manifestation of His purpose. The world itself 
with all its relations is sustained and upheld by Him. Hence 
it is literally as well as figuratively true that not a sparrow 
falls without the Father’s notice and that vaster dream of 
another poet reiterated by the greatest Christian seer of all 
the ages becomes startingly true, ‘In Him we live, and move 
and have our being,” “for we are His offspring.” This living 
God who is thus continuously manifesting himself has seen fit 
apparently to provide a world of cosmic relations and to di- 
vide power over it with at least one type of His creatures. 
These creatures owe this power to their ability to reflect upon 
their own mental moods and responses. Their appearance in- 
troduces a new element into the situation, because a world 
that was already pronounced good must now include a volun- 
tary goodness on the part of these creatures who through re- 
flection are endowed with moral choices. It was a venture- 
some and a troublesome matter this of introducing rival 
powers into His kingdom. Venturesome because the outcome 
is in doubt through the possible choice of evil by these crea- 
tures, troublesome because it brought to the creator new moral 
responsibility. But it was a distinct advance in creation, 
because this creation involved character, a world that could 
be in harmony intellectual and moral with its creator. If we 
must think of morality and personality in the creator then a 
creation lacking in moral elements would have been imperfect. 
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Thus I find myself endowed with certain limited powers, with 
certain limited freedom, and in order to achieve my best and 
highest self-expression I find thrust upon me the task of co- 
operating with God in finishing his morally uncompleted 
world. Now this is a task which forbids the petty. It denies 
me the right to live like the beasts, to be absorbed solely in 
food and drink, the pleasures of the eye, the prides and pas- 
sions of power and lust. Here is a call to all that is divine, 
and obviously I can accomplish even a slight portion of such 
a mission as this only by giving myself wholly to it. Such a 
devotion, however great and entrancing as it may appear, 
calls for toil, for sustained weariness, for sacrifice. It may 
mean the loss of physical life itself; and who can assure me 
that I shall do well not to save my life “when for the Truth 
I ought to die’? Is there any human, any living, example of 
this, who can set it in unmistakable and concrete terms so that 
‘he who runs may read.’ Is God himself demanding of me a 
sacrifice for truth which he would not make? If he is, then 
for me to lay down my life for it or even to suffer for truth 
is to be superior to God, and such a God I cannot worship. 
How then am I to identify goodness with God? The sages 
tell us of a Man who came and who impressed even his ene- 
mies with his sinlessness. That is to say, the only faults they 
could find in Him were the conventional ones, like breaking 
certain liturgical rules that had been laid down by long custom 
and which had created an artificial conscience for the men of 
His time. Certain startled followers managed to tell and 
write what they recalled of His words and deeds. Through 
all these eighteen centuries He has remained in the fierce 
limelight of criticism and of hostility and yet the Man has 
continued to grow. One can go to the darkest jungles of 
Africa and tell the story of this Man’s love, and whatever his 
race or previous condition of ignorance or moral darkness the 
man who hears it can never be at peace in his heart again 
until to the conviction, “that is the kind of man I ought to be,” 
he adds the resolve, “that is the kind of man through God I 
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am going to be.” When he makes that resolve peace comes 
into his heart. Where men in considerable groups make it, 
the face both of nature and of society changes. The self- 
expressions of men become kindlier and juster, arts and cul- 
ture are winged with a new spirit and there grows a new 
earth. There is about this universal conviction something 
cosmic. I can explain His curiously universal applicability 
to all ages and all men only on a double ground. He must 
first have been intensely human to pull so many human heart- 
strings. He must have been typically human. He must be 
what all of us should be at our best. To stop there, however, 
is to condemn Him with faint praise. More than that, it is 
embarrassing to ourselves who claim to be co-workers, co- 
creators with the Eternal. We could scarcely be this unless 
we were sons of the Divine, partakers in the Divine nature. 
Where then shall we place this Man? When we read His 
story we say: yes, God must love like that; when we study 
His relations with poor men and rich men, with petted men 
and outcast men, with religious men and with irreligious men, 
with men who came to swinehusks through riotous living and 
men who happened on the drier husks of a loveless religion, 
we say to ourselves, if God himself were here in the flesh he 
would do something like that. And so this Man becomes to 
us not only the picture of what we ought to be, but also the 
picture of what God is, and because we cannot distinguish be- 
tween Goodness and Goodness we say of a truth this is the 


Son of God. 


So overwhelming a conclusion is not reached, however, 
without certain uncomfortable questionings. “Was He as 
infant consciously upholding the cosmos?”’ Of such kind are 
the silly ponderings of men who demand that spiritual insight 
shall only creep upon all fours. The question is not only in- 
appropriate, it has no application to the facts. It is but the 
shadow of human stupidity. Such questions are asked only 
because we linger in the lap of old superstition and worship 
still a God of power rather than one of love. The essence of 
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God has to do with love and character and not with omni- 
science and omnipotence and omnipresence; those words by 
which we attempt to express what we cannot know, the rela- 
tion of God to the little spatial and temporal order which 
closes us round, but which we believe does not limit him. My 
neighbor comes to me and exhibits his strength, showing the 
weight he can lift, and his physical superiority to me, and he 
makes me wonder, but there is no power there that can make 
me love him. Or he displays before me his far-reaching intel- 
lectual prowess so in excess of my dull achievement as to be 
like a highly polished Damascan sword to a dull kitchen case- 
knife. I admire his intellectuality but there is nothing therein 
that could make me love him. But now my neighbor shows 
a quality of moral grandeur, of sympathy and sacrifice, he 
loves me, and perforce I find myself in a relation to him in- 
volving obligation whether I will it or not, and I am drawn 
to him, I will cling to him, I will follow him always. The 
supremest manifestation of himself that God can make is the 
manifestation of his love, and thereby of his moral character. 
Love rather than fear is, by the very nature of the case, the 
very center of genuine worship. What sort of wisdom then 
is that which sets one manifestation or expression of God 
over against another as if they were in perpetual quarrel; as 
if God in one manifestation could be angry at himself in an- 
other manifestation? ‘To say that Christ was the highest 
manifestation of God is not to say that he was the only one. 

I leave then such unprofitable questions to the theologians 
who seem to love to fight about them and to grow angry 
against each other about them even to chains and dungeons 
and burnings at the stake, and that even more bitter modern 
punishment of calumny and neglect. It is enough for me to 
be able to find this Christ, my guide to better living, my stay 
in the storms of trouble, my light in the darkness of death, 
the Great Companion along every way I am called to travel; 
for somehow in actual experience I reach out to find His hand 


in the darkness and discover that I am holding the hand of 
God! 


THE ASIDES OF JESUS 
BY CARL SAFFORD PATTON 


We have been accustomed to think of Jesus as speaking 
only of high and serious matters, and we have put a spiritual 
meaning into everything he said. Where such a meaning has 
not been obvious, we have assumed that it had been obscured 
by some mis-report of his hearers, or by the Greek transla- 
tion of some of the Aramaic words that he used. We have 
thought that the original meaning of everything he said must 
be a spiritual one. 


In the case of any other human being, we should consider 
this not altogether a credit. We like people to be capable, at 
times, of humor or satire, of keen observation concerning 
the weaknesses of their fellow-men, or the perversity of fate, 
or the hundred-and-one other smaller matters that attract the 
attention of the rest of us. If it should appear that Jesus 
was capable of all this, that would not detract from his great- 
ness. It would only add one link to those by which he is bound 
to the rest of us humans. 


I believe there are teachings of Jesus that have to be badly 
forced to give them any strictly spiritual or religious meaning. 
They are, naturally taken, shrewd observations on human na- 
ture, sly hits at customs of the time, glimpses of Jesus’ own 
intimate and personal attitude toward people and things. 
Perhaps they should not be called “teachings.” They are 
rather “observations,” “remarks,” “obiter dicta.” But what- 
ever they should be called, they seem to me to be abundant 
upon the pages of the Gospels. 

The teaching of the Sermon on the Mount is in general of 
a spiritual character. But even here there is an occasional 
saying of which this does not seem to me to be true. The 
saying, “Agree with thine adversary quickly,”’ seems to me to 
have nothing in particular to do with the spiritual life. It is, 
rather, a shrewd observation as to how to behave oneself 
under certain critical circumstances. ‘‘Agree with thine ad- 
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versary quickly,” Jesus says, meaning, apparently, “do not 
stand on ceremony about it, do not let any question of proce- 
dure delay you.’ And the motive is not at all a high or spirit- 
ual one;—‘“lest he deliver thee to the judge and the judge 
hand thee over to the officer and the officer cast thee into 
prison. Verily I say unto thee thou shalt not come out till 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” I am at a loss to find 
any spiritual teaching here. No question is raised about the 
guilt or innocence of those who are thus advised. There is 
no hint that if a man has been unjustly accused he may trust 
to God to see him through, nor that if he is guilty it will be 
morally good for him to take whatever penalty comes. Jesus 
merely seems to say,—If you find yourself in a bad situation, 
get out of it as quickly as you can. It will cost you a lot more, 
he says, to contest the case,—you will be lucky if you get out 
with a penny left. This is true, without doubt; and it was a 
good deal more true in Jesus’ day than in ours. That he had 
observed it, and thought it worth remarking upon, is worth 
our noticing. But that it is any contribution to Jesus’ great 
theme of the Kingdom of Heaven and how we shall get into 
it, or that it has any other spiritual meaning, is a gratuitous 
assumption for which no evidence appears. It is a shrewd 
saying about the judicial conditions of his time and how a man 
would be wise to conduct himself in view of them. This ap- 
pears the more plain if one contrasts it with the serious ad- 
vice that Jesus gave to his disciples as to their conduct in case 
of persecution, when they were not to buy their way off, but to 
trust to God to show them how to defend themselves. 

Of a similar character is the saying “Judge not that ye be 
not judged.” The motive appealed to is certainly not the high- 
est or most spiritual one. The implication is that one will get 
into more trouble by pronouncing judgment upon his fellows 
than he will by refraining from so doing; since everybody 
will pay him back in kind. A wise observation, without doubt, 
and censorious people should take note of it. But not a spir- 
itual saying, like that about taking no thought for the mor- 
row or forgiving our enemies. 
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Similar again is the saying ‘To him that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” That is the rule of the world, without 
doubt. The man who has money gets money, but many a 
man loses what little he has, not because of bad judgment or 
laziness or other moral defect, but simply because he does not 
have more to put with it. It is easy for the learned man to 
learn more, hard for the unlearned. The man who has friends 
easily gets more friends; it is the man who really needs them 
because he hasn’t any who has difficulty in getting them. This 
is the way of the world, undoubtedly. It works a crude sort 
of justice, in some few instances; in a far larger number it 
works decided injustice. To imagine that Jesus discovered or 
invented this principle, or even that he necessarily approved 
of it, much less that he propounded it as a spiritual law that 
would apply in the Kingdom of God, is quite without war- 
rant. Indeed, it would seem that in the Kingdom of God, 
there should be provision by which the man who has little 
may get a great deal more, instead of losing what little he 
has. This saying, on the whole, sounds like another shrewd 
observation of Jesus concerning the ways of the world. 


Still more obvious is the case of the saying, “Give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs nor cast your pearls before swine, 
lest they trample them under their feet and turn again and 
rend you.’ In what sense can this be called a “spiritual 
teaching?’ Is not this exactly what God has always been 
doing, and what he does forever,—casting his grace and for- 
giveness before us who only too often trample upon them and 
speak slightingly of the Giver? And is it not precisely what 
Jesus himself did all his life? When did he withhold his 
gracious words because he thought his hearers would not 
appreciate them? Or his deeds of mercy lest the recipients 
of them should be sufficiently thankful? So glaring has been 
the inconsistency of this saying, not only with other sayings of 
Jesus but with his general character and conduct, that many 
critics have maintained that the saying should not be attributed 
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to him, but that it probably originated in later apostolic 
times, and refers to the exclusion of unworthy persons from 
the Eucharist. Such critics are probably correct. It has a 
cynical sound. In our best moments we do not act upon it. 
We appeal to it only when we would like to cut down the 
measure of our self-sacrifice. The same thing, certainly, is 
to be said of the utterance, ‘“‘Be ye therefore wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves.” How can any truly “spiritual” 
meaning be found in such a piece of advice? It is what the 
young preacher says to himself when he contrasts the truth 
as he has discovered it by his studies with what his people are 
willing to hear without making trouble for him. It is a 
counsel of prudence—some might even say of cowardice. It 
is an exhortation of subtlety, maybe to the suppression of 
unwelcome truth, certainly to an indirectness foreign to the 
habit of Jesus himself. Let any man ask himself what mood 
he is in when he falls back upon this precept, and its claim 
to being a spiritual utterance will disappear. 


Even more plain is Jesus’ saying to the Greek woman, as 
reported by Mark. She asked Jesus to heal her daughter, 
and he declined, saying that he was not sent to anyone outside 
his own people. The woman made an apt response, likening 
herself and her daughter to dogs under the table. There- 
upon Jesus replied: ‘‘For this saying, go thy way; the demon 
is gone out of thy daughter.”” What determined Jesus to do 
this good deed was, according to Mark, not the faith of the 
woman (though Matthew alleges this reason, being appar- 
ently impressed with the unspiritual character of Mark’s ac- 
count), but the ‘cute answer which she has made to his original 
statement. He will not withhold his healing power from any- 
one who can answer him so smartly. 


The same may be said about Jesus teaching about taking 
the best seats at a feast. Jesus advised his hearers against 
this and suggested that they take a seat as far as possible from 
the host. But this he advised them to do, not because they 
felt unworthy of a better place, but in order that, when the 
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host came in, he might perceive that they had sat down in 
a less honorable place than they might have claimed, and that 
then and there, publicly, and in the sight of all the guests, he 
might single them out and lead them up and give them a 
seat by himself; so that in the end they would have a good 
deal more honor than if they had originally sought out such 
a place for themselves. This is no lesson in humility. To go 
into a house where one has been invited, and to take a seat 
lower than one knows he will be expected to occupy, with the 
sole purpose of gaining that much more honor in the sight 
of everybody present, is, at the most, clever and shrewd. 
Jesus apparently had his eyes open to ordinary things as well 
as to heavenly and eternal ones. 


This non-spiritual character of certain of the teachings of 
Jesus comes out most prominently in his parable of the unjust 
steward. The steward gets ahead of his employer by dis- 
counting the bills which are due to him, and putting his em- 
ployer’s money into his own pocket. The evangelist con- 
cludes by saying: “his lord’ (meaning the master of the stew- 
ard) or “the Lord” (meaning Jesus) ‘“‘ccommended the dis- 
honest steward because he had acted wisely.”’ It is extremely 
dificult to explain to a group of honest business men why 
this dishonest collector should have been entitled to any 
praise whatever, either from Jesus or from his own employer. 
It does not seem to them enough to say that he was com- 
mended for his shrewdness and in spite of his dishonesty. 
They seem to think that it would be too easy to mistake the 
situation and to think that even his dishonesty was com- 
mended; and anyhow they do not see why Jesus, if he wanted 
to commend shrewdness, should not have commended the 
shrewdness of an honest man instead of a scoundrel. How- 
ever that may be, it is extremely hard to get any spiritual 
teaching out of this parable. The shrewdness of a dishonest 
man is not good copy for the Christian. And the injunction, 
“Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,” seems quite too much of a piece with the parable itself. 
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I do not see how any teaching can be got out of this parable 
except that shrewdness is sometimes a very present help in 
time of trouble. About the truth of this teaching there can 
be no question; but its spirituality is another matter. 

Such are some of the teachings of Jesus that do not seem 
to me to be susceptible of a natural spiritual interpretation. 
My feeling about them is that they were not intended to 
teach any great and deep spiritual lesson. Most of the 
teachings of Jesus undoubtedly were so intended. But these 
that I have considered (in so far as I am right concerning 
them) were not so intended. They were meant to commend 
shrewdness, practical wisdom, a knowledge of the world and 
the ways of men in it, and a sensible adaptation of one’s con- 
duct thereto. They are spoken in the spirit of the Hebrew 
Wise Man or Proverb Maker, rather than in that of the 
Hebrew Prophet. They are casual observations upon life and 
the ways of the world. 


THE FISHER-WOMAN 
RUTH IRVING CONNER 


So taciturn and grave throughout the years; 
Since her good man went down in a white squall, 
Within her view, beyond her wordless call. 
Not she to sit and yield to futile tears, 

Nor let her nights and mornings borrow fears, 
The fisher-folk will tell, and rest the haul, 
Moreover, each as first to hold in thrall 

The while they piece a story that endears; 
One of stern faithfulness to love and creed. 
She comes and goes in little quiet way, 
Heedless of much, yet giving patient heed 

To things born of the sea and inland bay: 
Her thought a woven line that bravely led 
Across the shifting sands that hid her dead. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Sophism in Education 


Under the title The Sophist in Modern Education, Margaret E. J. 
Taylor writes in the July Hibbert Journal an article of intense interest 
and applicability to American as well as English education. She begins 
by discussing the flowering of Sophism in ancient Greece after the 
Peloponnesian War, when the weakening of old traditions and the 
passions of self-interest had loosened the sense of moral restraint and 
brought a demand for “practical”? education: 


“Tf the success of an educational method is to be measured by its 
popularity, the Sophists were undoubtedly successful. They had 
the knack of seeing what their public wanted; and they met the 
demand. ‘The youth of Athens flocked to their lecture-rooms be- 
cause they wanted just the sort of education which the Sophists 
offered to give: they wanted to be trained to take a prominent part 
in public life, to manage their own households and the affairs of the 
city in the most efficient way; and they had an enthusiastic belief 
in the power of their teachers to give them what they wanted. 
When a famous sophist visits a town, we are told, the young men 
throw over their friends and associates and pay whatever fees are 
demanded (they do not seem to have been exorbitant) for the 
privilege of his instruction. Isocrates tells how his pupils wept 
when their course of instruction under him had come to an end.” 

The author describes the outlook and opposition of Plato upon the 
disintegrating tendencies of Sophistic education: 

“The essence of human nature is not really selfishness. The soul 
of man has a greater destiny than to live forever immured in the 
fortress of self. Its birthright is the freedom of the universe, and 
the clear vision of that transcendent good which, however dimly 
divined, is the only true object of its quest, and goal of all its 
activities and strivings. That is how Plato disposes of the ethics 
of hedonism and the doctrine that might is right: they are false 
to life. 

“True life cannot be self-centered: man is what he is as a mem- 
ber of society; and the collective life of humanity is itself part of 
the universal order. The outlook of the educator must therefore 
be not only political and social but cosmic. He must be a spectator 
of all time and all existence, in order that he may see the individual 
life in its true relationship to the purpose of the whole. Education 
aims at setting men free to live the best life, that is, at liberating 
the personality from the fetters of individualism and selfishness so 
that each may play his part in the realization of the universal good, 
through and in the society of which he is a member.” 
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Modern educational theory is disclosed as having for its guiding 
principle the popular and sophistic conception of good as personal 


advantage: 

“Nowadays we are accustomed to be told that the child must be 
allowed to follow its own bent and be “natural.” ‘Therefore it 
may behave as it chooses, and disobey if it thinks fit: it needs only 
learn what it wants to learn, and only study when it feels inclined. 
Reverence and self-control are out of fashion—both the words and 
the things for which they stand. In their place we hear much talk 
of ‘freedom,’ ‘self-realization,’ and ‘self-expression.’ The new 
psychology has spread abroad the notion of the harmfulness of 
repression, and therefore discipline is thrown to the winds. Self- 
realization is interpreted as self-assertion, and freedom as the right 
to do as one pleases, regardless of others.” ..... 

“|, education often tends to be regarded rather as a prepara- 
tion for a career—the self-seeking motive—than as the enfranchise- 
ment of the spirit; and this has sometimes disastrous effects upon 
the curriculum. One of the most pressing problems is how to 
combine so-called ‘“‘practical’’ necessities with the true end of edu- 
cation. ‘The individual must undoubtedly be so trained as to be 
able to play his proper part in the social whole; but there is great 
danger, especially in the present economic chaos, of forgetting that 
this means not only making a living but making a life, and that 
‘a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.’ Practical considerations must not be neglected ; but 
they must always be kept subordinated to spiritual ends; for if the 
meaning of the whole is misunderstood, it will be impossible to 
discover the proper place of the individual therein. 

“The same problem meets us at the universities. Some of the- 
newer universities are, on one side at least, frankly utilitarian. 
They base their appeals to the public for financial support not on 
the value of the spiritual treasure they can impart, but on their 
services to trade, commerce, and industry, and on the possibilities 
they hold out of increasing the material wealth of the nation.” 


The disastrous effect of such “‘vocational” training on really creative 
effort is traced down to its fundamental principles: 


“But worst of all in its effects on both mind and character is 
the decay of all the virtues of humility and reverence. ‘Humility,’ 
it has been well said, ‘is an essential ingredient of all high character 
and intellect: it is the sign-manual of true nobility of soul. Humility 
is to character what reticence is to art—the condition, namely, of 
all distinguished and adequate expression.’ And closely allied to 
humility is reverence. A child’s capacity for reverence is almost 
unlimited; and it deserves to be cherished as one of his most pre- 
cious possessions ; for it is the root of disinterestedness, and disinter- 
estedness is the secret of true living. It is this principle, rather 
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than the advocacy of a particular curriculum, that gives its per- 
manent value to Plato’s educational scheme. He shows how the 
faculty of reverent wonder, carefully encouraged in childhood, 
disciplined by personal effort, and led on from stage to stage 
through the whole course of education, develops naturally into the 
selfless love of beauty and knowledge, and culminates in self- 
devotion to the universal good as the true end of life.” 


The Recall to Idealism 
The President’s address before the Western Philosophical Associa- 


tion at its latest meeting is timely and significant. It is printed in The 
International Journal of Ethics for July. Professor Hollands begins by 
calling attention to the pessimism which has arisen out of the separa- 
tion of man from nature which characterizes our modern modes of 
thought. Nature has under the stress of modern science become entirely 
a thing of measurable powers, of quantities and processes in which we 
have lost sight of the fact that it is also something of which we are a 
part. Thus we are led to look in more or less of horror upon a nature 
which is unthinkingly mechanical, unsympathetic and hostile to human 
dream and interest. What we forget is that this view of nature is not 
inherent in the order of things but is really a viewpoint which we have 
deliberately chosen in order that we may measure, weigh and master 
the physical forces. Our view of nature is therefore partial and 
incomplete: 


“But the world of modern science has become so huge and so 
complex that we lose ourselves in its multiplicity, and forget that, 
like every perspective, it had a point of origin in the gaze of its 
first beholders. 

“What the choice was which determined that point of origin in 
this case, and with it the directing lines of all the long labor of 
projective construction which has been the task of three hundred 
years, may be seen very clearly in the statements of Galileo and of 
Hobbes, his disciple. It is a choice for analysis of a sort which will 
make possible the control of Nature by man. The defining hypothe- 
sis which determines the method, and therefore its results, is about 
as follows: If men are to control Nature, they must be able to 
predict and foresee. ‘This means that they must be able to deduce 
the consequent phenomena from any given state of phenomena. 
But exact deduction is mathematical deduction. Consequently, the 
given phenomena and their consequences in every case—that is, 
the whole of ‘apparent?’ Nature—must be exhausted by mathe- 
matical analysis, and what cannot be ‘mathematized,’ as, for 
example, sense-qualities, is ‘unreal’ or ‘subjective.’ 
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“This hypothesis proceeds from a predilection very characteristic 
of the Renaissance, the desire for power. It is the choice of Faust 
as he turns his back on the traditional wisdom of the ancient schools. 
In the case of Galileo and that of most of his greater successors, it 
has been accompanied by the conviction that this is also the way to 
knowledge and insight, since pure intelligibility is mathematical 
intelligibility. But even now—or now more than ever—the many 
appreciate the results of such an analysis in terms of control rather 
than in those of understanding, and sympathize with the scientist 
as an engineer rather than as a theorist.” .... - 

“|. in the case of Nature at large we commonly take what 
we call ‘science,’ which has issued from the desire to control, as 
telling us what Nature really is; whereas ‘poetry,’ which has issued 
from the need to appreciate, to sympathize, and to comprehend, is 
commonly regarded as beautiful but objectively unreal. 

“Ts this division not a great cause for the lack of calm and poise, 
the felt presence of inner conflict and disunion, which has been 
noticed as distinguishing the temper of the modern man from that 
exhibited in classical literature? ‘The classical man might feel very 
differently in regard to Nature, according to mood or occasion; 
he never thought of doubting his deep inner identity with it, heed- 
less though it might seem of his woe or joy, nor did he ever think 
of controlling it, except in very partial and limited ways. As has 
been said, Nature for him was there to be contemplated, to be 
understood if possible, but not to be subdued. And the attitude of 
the medieval man—except for the Christian intensification of the 
conflict between flesh and spirit, and its projection into external 
Nature—was much the same. But since the Renaissance, Western 
mankind has set out for the conquest of the natural world, and the 
organized tactics and strategy of that conquest, with their various 
corollaries, has become its truth. The demands of thought and 
action are to be satisfied by the sciences, which are true. Those 
of feeling and imagination are to be satisfied by poetry, which is 
beautiful but not true.” 


Thus the President of the Western Philosophical Association lays his 
finger directly upon the spot of weakness in much modern thinking. 
We must realize that the world of scientific mechanism is only a partial 
world. ‘Thus only can we recover ourselves to sanity and light. 


bd BED 


— 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
“Nothing Matters” 


A new cult is lifting its cobra-like head among us. It is an exulting 
cult of emancipation from all moral opinion; not the cult of the crim- 
inal nor of the libertine, although its adherents are both in mental 
transactions, if not in actions; but a recrudescence of utter paganism, 
superstition shed, recognizing responsibility neither to God nor to man. 

With the members of this cult anything is possible: crimes are not 
crimes, viciousness is not viciousness: moral values are junked in the 
exhilarating and liberating view of life as “unmoral.” Life is an adven- 
ture concerned with the appetites, and civilization is a palace of delights, 
erected at an indifferent cost of mental and moral and physical labor by 
deluded subjects—a magnificent palace with an excellent banquet hall 
and all sorts of finely wrought galleries wherein paganism can find new 
diversions and disport itself most grandly. 

If this cult had ruled mankind at the dawn of civilization, the fester- 
ing remnant of the race would now be concentrated in the South Sea 
Islands. But various moral influences delayed the full bloom of 
paganism until the present. Now it soars forth on stolen wings to circle 
vulture-like above the world, uttering from time to time its throaty cry 
of “Nothing Matters!’ Wherever it alights—to steal, rape, lie, kill 
(the spirit if not the body)—it leaves blight and pestilence. 

More and more the members of this cult are writing books, auto- 
biographies of their adventures, romances of imaginary adventures, and 
treatises on life unmorally illuminated. Such books are appearing easily 
at the rate of one a month. God knows I am not acquainted with all 
that have been printed, and to name the one I do know would be unfair 
discrimination. "These books in the measure that they are honest tran- 
scription of licentious and brutal experience, or clever fabrication on 
themes self-forbidden to writers outside the cult, are hailed and devoured 
with great gusto by the book-reading public. If the work is artistically 
executed, revealing something of fineness— as, say, an awareness of 
flowers and singing birds while rifling the pockets of the corpse; or a 
high sense of metre while mouthing obscenity—the authors are lauded 
as high creative artists. By all of which the cult is growing apace. 
Society not only handsomely supports those who supply it with an un- 
failing growth of moral cancers, but, sufficiently provoked by their allur- 
ing rowdyish genius, pets and pampers them. 
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What is to be done about it? The rulings of boards of censors, if 
just (and they are never just if the work reveals genius), work inversely 
to promote sales rather than to suppress the book. There is nothing to 
be done so long as a (supposedly) moral reading public is curious about 
unmoral literature and avid for vicarious immoral adventure. 

A man or woman who believes that nothing matters can commit every 
crime proscribed by society and invent many more; such a one can vio- 
late every moral precept and still feel perfectly innocent—a helpless 
puppet upon whom has been perpetrated the huge joke of life, the imme- 
diate brunt of which should by all means be shifted to the other fellow. 
The unmoralist can violate like a soldier—perhaps suffer and die like a 
soldier. In fact his psychology is very like that of a soldier at the front 
who, faced with death, has only the gratification of appetites to concern 
him in the meantime. Only with the unmoralist death is not impend- 
ing; not death but his view of life determines his conduct. 

What of the consequences of his acts? As to others, to whom he 
shifts the brunt of the joke in various forms from simple pillage up to 
the utter blight of life—well, he cannot be bothered: life is like that. 
As regards himself he admits no consequences; at least nothing matters; 
he is an unmoral actor. 

This cult, in its disregard of life, is an obvious example of fictitious 
philosophy. Let those who elect to act “as if” it were true, Beware! 
Aristotle I believe it was who said: “Nature never forgives nor forgets.” 


GeorcE Law. 
Antaeus 


A brilliant group of contemporary writers are discussing the short- 
comings and needs of modern society under the captions of ancient 
mythology. We have had Icarus, Tantalus, Daedalus, and the rest 
dragged from the slumber of generations in a manner that might betoken 
a revival of classicism. Why has not someone alas! written about 
Antaeus? Might not a great case be made out for him? It may very 
well be that the age is suffering the oversophistication of Icarus, but 
why not commend the wisdom of Antaeus whom not even the power 
of Hercules could overthrow so long as he could rest his feet upon solid 
mother earth! 

Who that has fled for strength to the hills, and the mountains and 
the seashore from the confusions of our speeding era but has felt this 
deeper truth welling up from his inner consciousness! There is mob 
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madness, and there are complexes as varied and as indescribable as men. 
But these things grow in the hotbeds of an artificial civilization. They 
are the diseases of men who bend herculean energies upon ends that are 
not worth pursuing while they neglect that vaster and more important 
realm of the spirit. Icarus with overweening ambition and Tantalus 
with unabated thirst are too much in the foreground. Let us drink of 
the Antean cup of wisdom. We are still the children of earth. She 
lulls us to her bosom of strength-giving sod. We catch the flash of her 
eyes in the sky-tinted waters of her inland lakes. We see the mist 
crowned dignity of her head across snow-clad mountain peaks. We 
hear her lullabies in the chorus of babbling brooks. Our heartache and 
our unrest, our sense of weariness and futility, the crushing weight of 
civilization, these we have and these we cannot bear because we are deaf 
to the lowlier voices, to the sincerer charms, to the honest endearments 
offered by the lowly earth. She calls us to the simplicities of child- 
hood, to the teachable heart and the appreciative soul. When our 
demands are simple and sincere we find in her a certain adequateness of 
joy. The world cannot give and it cannot take away. In learning her 
way of humility we have learned the way to God and to the fastnesses 
of Eternal Strength and Wisdom. ‘The only means by which the 
Hercules of modern civilization can crush us is to break our contact 


with Mother Earth. Roel: 


Along the Bookshelf 


In the Field of History 


AN ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, by 
John Locke. Abridged and edited by A. S. Pringle-Pattison. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York. Pp. 
xxvili-380. 

SPINOZA DESCARTES AND MAIMONIDES, by Leon Roth. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York. Pp. 148. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. Pp. vii-221. 


KANT ON THE MORAL LIFE, by J. W. Scott. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. 8-182. 


IMMANUEL KANT, 1724-1924. Lectures delivered at North- 
western University. Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Pp. 211. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, by 
Lucien Levy-Bruhl. Reprint edition. Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago. Pp. x-500. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EMILE BOUTROUX, by Lucy Shepard 
Crawford. Longmans Green and Company, New York. Pp. 153. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 1875-1925. A History 
and a Survey. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. vii-705. 


Realizing the importance for modern philosophy of Locke’s famous 
essay on the understanding and particularly its necessity to any true 
understanding of the work of Berkeley, Hume and Kant, Pringle-Patti- 
son has edited it for us in a modernized form. This will be much appre- 
ciated by the average student, who will welcome the opportunity to read 
the Essay Concerning Human Understanding in a less redundant and 
repetitive form. Locke’s manner of writing was such that he was un- 
necessarily long and he returns again and again to rehash the ideas that 
captivate his mind. It is thus possible by cutting out repetitions of ideas 
to reduce the size of the work almost in half. This the editor has done 
for us without seriously affecting the completeness of presentation of 
Lockean ideas. Of very great value in addition is the essay of the author 
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in which he discusses the relation to Descartes. The development of 
Locke’s ideas in the work of Berkeley, Hume and Kant is likewise traced, 
adding to the interest of the book and making it invaluable to the col- 
lection of the historian of philosophy. The book should revive interest 
in Locke’s work. 


The historical aspects of the radical opposition between monism and 
pluralism is most interestingly set forth by Leon Roth under the title 
Spinoza, Descartes and Maimonides. Those who have been accustomed 
to consider Spinoza dependent upon Descartes and who have believed 
the development of philosophy from Descartes through Spinoza to 
Leibnitz and Kant to have been smooth and regular will here find very 
much to challenge attention. Indeed the author upsets with a convincing 
clearness opinions that have been held by the most distinguished his- 
torians. He shows that while Spinoza was influenced by Descartes in 
choosing the point of departure for his philosophy, the effort was all in 
the direction of opposition to Cartesianism. "The Cartesian philosophy 
ended in a skepticism which Spinoza wished to avoid. Descartes’ misuse 
of the mathematical method which led him to affirm the dependence of 
even mathematical axioms upon the will of God, led him to thrust his 
pressing problems into the closet of theological mystery as incomprehensi- 
ble. To Spinoza the mathematical method meant, 


“. . the free unprejudiced inquiry of the human mind, uncramped 

by the veto of theology and theological philosophy. If we ask whose 

philosophy is here under criticism, the answer is clearly, the philos- 

ophy of Descartes. It was Descartes who had laid it down as a 

metaphysical canon that ‘the judgments of God surpass the grasp of 

the human understanding,’ and so gave the sanction of the first 

philosopher of the age to the principle which would have been ‘suf- 

ficient in itself to keep truth away from the human race forever.’ 

The mathematical method was held in esteem, then, by Spinoza, not 

because it was the method of Descartes, but because it was one of 

the influences which helped to free him from Descartes. The form 

of the Ethics, in fact, far from being a tribute to Descartes, is the 
most vivid protest against his authority.” 

The prime doctrine of Spinoza respecting God is necessity while that 

of Descartes is freedom. Descartes argued to the validity of thought 

from the existence of God; Spinoza reversed this and argued from the 


existence of God to the validity of thought. 

Now the controversy between monism and pluralism, between neces- 
sity and freedom was not a new one in the history of human thought. 
Roth shows how even the opposition of Spinoza had its roots far behind 
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him. He brings forth the work of Moses Maimonides against the Arabic 
pluralists of another age and shows step by step how Spinoza was meet- 
ing the renewed conflict in the same way in which it was met by 
Maimonides. Not only so but he brings direct evidences to show 
Spinoza’s acquaintance with and dependence upon the thought of 
Maimonides. Even the lateness of Spinoza’s rise to importance in the 
philosophic field is invoked to strengthen his thesis. The pluralistic indi- 
vidualism of Descartes needed the development given it by Kant before 
the work of Spinoza could be rightly appreciated and understood: 


“| the Cartesian tradition had to reach its culmination in Kant 
before Spinoza could be ‘read’; just as the attitude which he main- 
tained in its regard was due to the work which he had early ‘read’ 
himself. Until Kant had worked out the logic of the pluralistic 
individualism of Descartes there was no room for the monism of 
Spinoza; and the monism of Spinoza is a direct derivative of the 
characteristic form which the monotheistic idea, in opposition to the 
current mythological pluralism, had assumed in the mind of 
Maimonides. “The Guide for the Perplexed, therefore, is the key 
not only to the growth of Spinoza’s system in Spinoza’s own mind, 
comprising, as it does both his own positive philosophy and the 
grounds of its opposition to and rejection of Cartesianism, but also 
to the peculiar history of the influence which it exerted upon the 
course of European speculation. The long line of thinkers who 
from Albert and Aquinas drew consciously and directly from the 
inspiration of the Guide, are succeeded by all those who during the 
past century have drunk from the well of Hegel.” 


The latest previous English edition of the Autobiography of John 
Stewart Mill was that edited by Helen Tyler in 1873. It was there- 
fore a timely task for the Columbia University Press to bring out this 
edition, published for the first time without alteration or omissions from 
the original manuscript. The great value of the work for the modern 
student is indicated in the preface: 

“Mill’s Autobiography shows, as few books can, the growth of a 
man in the midst of his age. In many ways it is primarily an ac- 
count of the social history of England in the first three-quarters of 
the Nineteenth Century. Yet it is the personal though dispassionate 
story of the conflict of an integrated spirit with ideas and with the 
affairs of men. One sees an age, and one sees a man; and both men 


and age are so a part of our own day that by knowing them we 
learn to know ourselves.” 


The typography of the volume is excellent and it will no doubt remain 
the edition to be sought for an indefinite period to come. It is therefore 
invaluable to any historical library. 
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In connection with Kant, attention should be called to the valuable 
work of J. W. Scott entitled, Kant on the Moral Life. For the average 
reader any portion of Kant demands a commentator and in this book we 
have exactly this, a running commentary on Kant’s Theory of Ethics. 
It is the intention of the author that his book shall be read in connection 
with the Kantian text. Dr. Scott has thus produced a work of great 
value which will be eagerly sought by those who wish a better knowledge 
of the Kantian system and particularly by those called upon to teach the 
Kantian Ethics. The book grew out of the courses given by the author 
as exchange professor on the Mills foundation at the University of Cali- 
fornia during the year 1921-22. 

The Kantian Centennial has brought out a considerable amount of 
literature having for its object the revival of interest in this great leader 
of modern philosophical thought. In Germany this literature has been 
extensive; in America, while there were many conferences which gave 
attention to the celebration of the bi-centenary of Kant’s birth, the pub- 
lications have been very few. This fact makes all the more notable the 
publication of the essays read at the Northwestern University Celebra- 
tion and published under the title Immanuel Kant. Professors Schaub, 
Patrick, Leighton, Ames, and Thilly, not to mention others of similar 
standing, provided contributions. ‘The work presents a very creditable 
showing and is a welcome addition to the American literature on Kant. 

The greater number of our histories of philosophy are the work of 
German authors. ‘To some this has seemed to lead to an oversight or a 
depreciation of the very great influences that have grown out of French 
thought. True it is that none can afford in writing of modern philos- 
ophy to neglect Descartes and Comte, but what one of the histories does 
justice to such a philosopher as Rousseau. Rousseau is perhaps the one 
man of the last hundred and fifty years whose theories have had the 
longest, the widest and the most popular survival in our own time, yet 
one finds in most of the histories only a bare mention of him. What is 
so glaringly true in the case of Rousseau is in a lesser degree true of 
many other really important French names in the history of philosophy. 
As a valuable adjunct then of almost any history of philosophy available 
will be found the work of Levy-Bruhl entitled History of Modern 
Philosophy in France. First published in 1899, the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company has just provided a reprint of this most valuable book. 

Among contemporaries to suffer from relative neglect is the genial and 
sane Emile Boutroux. He has but recently passed from us. He was a 
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lovely and beneficent character and greatly loved at the University of 
Paris, where he did his work. In the little monograph by Lucy Shepard 
Crawford entitled The Philosophy of Emile Boutroux we have what we 
hope will be but the beginning of an effort to appreciate the real worth 
of Boutroux and his place as a thinker. His opposition to the claims of 
mechanism has undoubtedly had the effect of causing him to be passed by 
in our over-materialistic generation. That is the method of scorn to 
which the presumably “unscientific? are treated, and unmechanistic 
means in the judgment of many to be unscientific. This is the intel- 
lectual waste of life. The next generation comes back to build tombs 
and Boutroux will count for more in another generation than in his 
own, though he was greatly appreciated by those who knew him. Miss 
Crawford has in this booklet called a desirable attention to this really 
great thinker. 

One difficulty with our theosophic friends has seemed to be an ex- 
travagance of claim when it comes to the historical side of their move- 
ment. It is quite possible to make these claims seem convincing so long 
as no direct historical evidence is called for. When evidence is de- 
manded, such as sober men write into history, the ‘initiate’ has a tend- 
ency to grow impatient with one’s obtuseness. In other words, the story 
is plausible at many points and easily believed if one has a prejudice to 
be served by the belief, or if one catches a certain enthusiasm for theory 
which enables him to see only such facts as contribute to his belief. This 
is all too common a method in dealing with religious matters anyway. 
One feels that this same type of historical explanation is more or less in 
vogue with the author of The Theosophical Movement, 1875-1925. 
While the facts dealt with are modern, one is disturbed by a conscious- 
ness that they are here set forth from a not unprejudiced standpoint. 
We can best illustrate the lack of what would ordinarily be called his- 
toric sense in the following untempered claims with which the volume 
begins: 

“In its larger aspect the Theosophical Movement is the path of 
progress, individually and collectively. Wherever thought has 
struggled to be free, wherever spiritual ideas, as opposed to forms 
and dogmatism, have been promulgated, in these the great Move- 
ment is to be discerned. Organized religions, systems of thought, 
governments, parties, sects—all have their origin in efforts for the 
better codperation of men, for conserving energy and putting it to 
use. ‘They all in time become corrupted and must change, as the 


times change, as human defects come out, and as the great under- 
lying Spiritual and Intellectual evolution compels such alterations. 
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“Luther’s Reformation must be counted as a part of the Theo- 
sophical Movement. Masonry has played a great and important 
part in it, and still does to some extent, for however restricted in 
application, however its great symbolism may have been forgotten 
or obscured, Masonry none the less stands for tolerance, for reli- 
gious and intellectual liberty, for charity. The formation of the 
American Republic with its noble Declaration of Independence, its 
equality of all men before the law, its ideals of brotherhood and 
freedom from sectarian partialities must be accounted a great for- 
ward step in the Theosophical Movement.” 


If this be true a history of the Theosophical Movement should be a 
history of the world. We have no doubt our theosophic friends would 
most of them claim it is just that. Rel i 


Philosophy and the Discovery of the New World 


LES RELATIONS DE VOYAGES DU XVII° SIECLE ET 
L’EVOLUTION DES IDEES, by Geoffroy Atkinson. Libraire 
Ancienne Edouard Champion, Paris. Pp. vi-220. 


A most interesting discussion is that of Geoffroy Atkinson in Les 
Relations de Voyages du XVII° Siecle et L’Evolution des Idees, of the 
relation of the Seventeenth Century voyages to the philosophical ideas 
of the following century. We come in this book upon a fertile field 
which has been relatively neglected. It is difficult for us at this remove 
from the times to realize how vital this relation was, but Professor 
Atkinson marshals his facts very convincingly. The world of the seven- 
teenth century had not yet freed itself from Medievalism in thought. 
It had discovered but had not assimilated to its general thought the 
meaning of the new Copernican world. The contacts with the Aborigines 
of North and South America and with China demanded the revision of 
some opinions concerning the thoroughgoing superiority of Christian 
civilization. The old complacency was being broken up under the light 
of these new contacts. It is not strange that men already skeptical as 
the result of the new science should welcome and make much of these 
comfort-destroying facts. But they did not stop with the attack upon 
smug religious belief. “They made from some standpoints the even more 
uncomfortable discovery that civilization might exist with a fair degree 
of protection for the common man without the aid of political despots. 
These discoveries led to a general criticism of the old order, religious, 
political, and economic, and the movement ranged in France from 
Montaigne down through Gassendi, Fontenelle, Malebranche, Vauban 
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and the Encyclopeedists. They gave a mighty impulse to the watch- 
cry of the Revolution, “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” The work 
is very brief but it sets forward matters of very great moment to the 
understanding of the movements of human thought in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Riteaia 


In Scientific Thought 


THE ELECTRON, by Robert Andrews Millikan. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. xiv-293. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION, by J. Arthur Thomson. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. viii-280. 


LIVING ORGANISMS: AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR ORIGIN 
AND EVOLUTION, by Edwin S. Goodrich. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, American Branch, New York. Pp. 1-200. 


THE SCIENCE OF BIOLOGY, by George G. Scott. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. Pp. xii-617. 


ANIMALS LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE, by William Alli- 
-son Kepner. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 1-197. 


MAN’S LIFE ON EARTH, by Samuel Christian Schmucker. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xxix-299. 


For college men of the crop of ’95, and even as late as 1915 for that 
matter, the second edition of Professor Millikan’s The Electron will 
afford both amazement and food for thought. Planned to be of service 
to the layman as well as to the technically trained, the author sets before 
the public in brief form a description of the remarkable discoveries of 
the last ten years regarding the composition of matter. Really every one, 
trained or untrained, should read the book as offering the latest modern 
theories of the relation of matter to electrical phenomena. One who 
reads the volume critically will be impressed not only with the clever- 
ness with which modern science has managed to reduce quality to quanti- 
tative measurement, but likewise with the truth that the scientific knowl- 
edge of phenomena has far outrun the scientific power to express them 
in reasonable hypothesis. Science, while it will not admit it, is in sore 
need of philosophical discipline. For instance, after being told that it is 
“legitimate to consider an electric current as the passage of a definite, 
material, granular substance along the conductor,” we are not prepared 
after a few pages to be still further assured that “alpha-particles do not 
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penetrate the air after the manner of a bullet, namely, by pushing the 
molecules of air aside, but rather that they actually shoot through all 
the molecules of air which they encounter.” We have always looked 
upon matter as possessing for its chief characteristic impenetrability ; 
that is, two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same time. Evi- 
dently if we are to hold that alpha-particles are material we must change 
our definition of matter. This is but one of the many modern evidences 
of how hard contemporary science is put to it to retain the old material- 
istic dogmas and yet move forward to facts that are growing more ob- 
vious every day. 


All sanely minded people who reverence religion and respect science 
and do not wish to consider them as necessarily opposed to each other 
will rejoice in J. Arthur Thomson’s Science and Religion. Not only 
will the book do a great service of comfort for the reverential who be- 
lieve that the search for truth is itself religious, but it forms equally a 
rebuke for that type of scientist who is more concerned with raising a 
panic and creating a sensation among the pious than he is to uncover 
scientific fact. Much that Professor Thomson says has been common- 
place among philosophers for years, but it is sure to attract the attention 
of many who would have remained indifferent to any suggestions from 
the realm of philosophy. 
He begins by describing the limitations of science by quoting Pro- 
fessor Poynting’s words before the British Association for 1889: 
“, . physical laws have greatly fallen off in dignity. No long 
time ago they were quite commonly described as the Fixed Laws of 
Nature, and were supposed sufficient in themselves to govern the 
universe. Now we can only assign to them the humble rank of mere 
descriptions, often erroneous, of similarities which we believe we 
have observed.” 

to which he adds: 

“We are accepting, then, the modern view that the aim of science 
is descriptive; and this indicates at once why it cannot clash funda- 
mentally with religious interpretation.” 

The outworn type of science which considers itself the sole arbiter and 
custodian of knowledge he treats with a complete frankness: 

“The extreme positivistic position maintains that there is no real 
knowledge except that reached by scientific rules and method. Per- 
sonally we regard this as a modern superstition, for we are con- 
vinced of the reality of the Beauty of Animate Nature, and we 
cannot but recognise that the imaginings of transcendentals has jus- 
tified itself in some of the finest things men have done. 
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“Tf we refuse the Positivist dogma, then it becomes clear that in 
essence there can be neither alternative nor antithesis between a 
scientific and a religious view of the world and man’s place in it. 
We may have neither—which means impoverishment of spirit; or 
we may have one of the two; but we may have both. It is open 
to the student of science to say that he does not himself see any 
heavenly vision, nor any light save that which is always shining on 
land and sea; but what he has no right to say is: “You must choose 
between the scientific and the religious view of nature and man.” 
Similarly, it is not open to the religious-minded to say: “God or 
Natural Selection,” or to offer as logical opposites “The Bible or 
Darwinism.” We absolutely refuse to admit the legitimacy of any 
alternative between the empirical and the transcendental, between 
the empirical Least Common Denominator and the transcendental 
Greatest Common Measure. It is a little like asking, “Will you 
have air to breathe or food to eat?” 


The book is calculated to be of vast good at the present moment. It 
will help to clear the thinking of many minds. While it leaves much 
to be desired from the theological standpoint (he speaks here with the 
amusing naivete of inconsequential logic), the book will be altogether 
good in its effects. 


Of another sort is Edwin S. Goodrich’s Living Organisms, an ac- 
count of their origin and evolution. We have here set before us a brief 
but painstaking account of the present state of scientific thought, yet 
with not the slightest misgiving about the infallibility of all scientific 
dogma. ‘To say this, however, is not to say that the author is uncon- 
scious of certain distressing problems and glaring gaps in scientific theory. 
Having recognized them, he marches bravely on ignoring them as un- 
important. Among the problems so treated might be mentioned those 
ancient pillars of mechanistic science, “survival of the fittest” and “natu- 
ral selection.”” He seems to recognize the question-begging nature of 
both of them, but settles it by mandate, giving us his word that they are 
not question-begging after all and pushing blithely and unconsciously on. 
He is from beginning to end possessed by an optimism quite charac- 
teristic of some scientific writers. Many things are unproved scientif- 
ically, but then the omniscience of scientific method will prove them 
in time. In the meantime we will assume that they are proved. Such 
is the characteristic cheerfulness in the face of hostile fact: 


it oct although far from being able to give a complete scientific 
explanation of all the phenomena of life, we have made so much 


progress towards that final goal of the evolutionist that we seem 
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fully justified in believing that the transition from the non-living 
to the living has indeed occurred.” 


Among other things he states: 


- oe : ; See arate 
. . . living organisms contain no special vital elements differing 


from those of non-living matter, and are actuated by no special 
vital force.” 


If he means thereby that science must not be turned from its field of 
observation of phenomenal fact to the speculative one of causation and 
origin, well and good; but to arrive at a conclusion not scientifically 
grounded seems to us both gratuitous and unscientific. Life, in spite 
of his assumptions, is not, so far, adequately accounted for on the basis 
of chemistry alone. It is unscientific to assume what is yet to prove. 
The stomach, on the basis that living tissue is the same as non-living, 
would be called upon to digest itself along with its contents. And all 
this he assumes while stating that the power of living matter to respond 
to stimulus has “no direct relation to the character and amount of the 
response.” Having faced this unpleasant fact, he falls back immediately 
into the assumption of the scientific dogma thus questioned. 

In spite of what may seem to be carping criticism because of modern 
reverence for scientific theory, the book is an admirable one in setting 
forth in brief and readable form the late standpoints of scientific investi- 
gation. Especially for those who are interested in the evolution of the 
cell and its relation to heredity, the book carries in brief compass and 
with frequent illustration just such information as the layman will desire. 


Owing to the unusual interest of the present moment with regard to 
the scientific account of evolution, we would commend Scott’s The 
Science of Biology. It is a splendid introductory text, covers the general 
field of biology, and is well printed and copiously illustrated. It might 
well form the introductory text to precede later specific studies in spe- 
cial fields. 

Most interesting from the particular standpoint of purpose in nature 
is the work of Professor Kepner, Animals Looking Into the Future. 
Professor Kepner, seeing that effort and choice are the distinctive char- 
acteristics of living things, shows that the world of biology cannot in the 
light of such facts be taken as lacking in the teleological principle. The 
presence of this principle he traces through the various orders of life, 
from the lowest to the highest ranges. In even the simplest organisms 
there is present a power of discrimination upon which continued life 
and adaptation are dependent. This discriminating or selective power 
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is clearly displayed as something other than mere chemical affinity. It 
is a power which resides only in the functioning organism. Thus he 
finds conclusively that biology cannot reject the presence of purpose in 
nature without being untrue to a vast multitude of convincing facts. 
We have felt certain that the time must come when from the field of 
science itself would arise a literature of denial of the crass materialistic 
mechanism which has too long mastered us. Professor Kepner is early 
in this field. He writes in conclusion: 


“In emphasizing the prescience of animals, I do not wish to be 
understood as postulating something that stands counter to unity 
of the cosmic process. What I have said has been given by way 
of emphasizing that the outstanding fact of the universe to me is 
my self-consciousness, a conspicuous attribute of which is my 
ability to look into the future. The cosmic process in me has come 
to be personal, not impersonal. So far as I can learn, life has never 
before been raised to the level of the self-conscious to the degree in 
which I find it in my fellow men and myself. Further, in man, 
life seems to find its fullest realization only through moral effort. 
Man is no longer an animal that lives by bread alone. Biology, 
therefore, lays a foundation for the most that faith prompts us to 
hope for and we may be justified in naming the name eternity.” 

Man’s Life on Earth, is a very successful attempt of Professor Samuel 


Christian Schmucker to put into easily understood language, the basis 
and claims for evolutionary theory as developed since the days of Darwin 
and Huxley. Professor Schmucker is himself a devout believer in 
religion and finds no incongruity in holding to the evolutionary hypothe- 
sis. ‘The book should go very far toward enlightening the average lay- 
man on points that have usually been hidden deep in tomes of scientific 
technicality. Here one learns all about the Java half-man, the Heidelberg 
Jaw, the Piltdown Skull, the Neanderthal man and the Cro-Magnon. 
These objects have been the basis of much scientific conjecture, but 
although so common to scholarly discussion are for the man of the 
street still in the region of vague ideas. The profuse illustration of 
the work adds greatly to its interest and value. How much of evolu- 
tionary thought is highly imaginative is evident to any reader and one 
cannot avoid the feeling that much which is here set down in an 
unabashed confidence will eventually be revised. R.Tiek 


Some New Introductions to Philosophy 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, by G. T. W. Patrick. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York. Pp. viii-463. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, by Edgar S. Brightman. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. Pp. xii-393. 


PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY, by G. Watts Cunningham. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. Pp. xvii-453. 


There has been a great need for that kind of text in introduction to 
Philosophy which would start from the basis of common interests and 
inquiry. Most texts which make the attempt begin by being too tech- 
nical, or too prosy, or they delay too long the introduction of problems 
which are of real interest. These difficulties have in large measure been 
overcome by Patrick and Brightman respectively in their recent volumes. 

After the usual chapter on the meaning of philosophy Patrick plunges 
immediately into live questions such as the relation between philosophy 
and science, between philosophy and religion, the nature and origin of 
life, the philosophy of evolution, the purposiveness of the world, the 
problem of God, to mention only the opening chapters. It seems to the 
reviewer that for simplicity of treatment and style, up-to-dateness of dis- 
cussion and inclusiveness of field this is a remarkable book. It is pecu- 
liarly free from hackneyed statements; presents fairly the position of 
opposing systems; and yet arrives at conclusions that on the whole will 
be sane and satisfying to the average instructor of beginners in philos- 
ophy. The value of the book is enhanced by extended bibliographies at 
the close of each chapter. 


The friends of Personalism must rejoice at the growing body of litera- 
ture which is being written from many sources on Personalism. ‘That 
which springs from the disciples of Bowne is only a portion of the larger 
stream which has at least the personalistic outlook. Brightman’s Jntro- 
duction to Philosophy is a book worthy of comparison with the best. It 
furnishes an unusual satisfaction that the author is the capable successor 
to Bowne in the professorial chair made famous at Boston University. 
The style is particularly lucid and the treatment of such simplicity as 
to make it a most appropriate text for introducing the students to the 
terms and problems of philosophy. It seems to the writer a desirable 
achievement, for Bowne was more or less indifferent to being under- 
stood by the average student. 

The text discusses in successive chapters, The philosophical spirit ; the 


distinguishing of truth from error; the reference of ideas to reality; the 
nature of physical things; universals and values; consciousness ; the chief 
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philosophical world-views ; mechanism, purpose, religious values, and the 
practical value of philosophy. 

If we were to venture a criticism on so fine a work it would be that 
the author is unnecessarily apologetic. He has done a creditable piece 
of work and many teachers of beginning classes will, we predict, wel- 
come it as a text. 

If one desires a thoroughly systematized text for introduction, Prob- 
lems of Philosophy, by Professor G. Watts Cunningham, is to be com- 
mended. Here the teacher and student will find the main problems 
raised in such a way as to make them the subject of class discussion. 
We should have preferred a little more of the author’s own conviction 
in the matter, but his presentation is in accord with the common notion 
of what constitutes philosophical tolerance and breadth. Such a treat- 
ment must inevitably suffer in interest, however, for one really needs the 
strong spark of conviction to strike fire. Philosophy as propaganda may 
be deplored but philosophy without strong and positive conviction is dull 
reading. Nevertheless Cunningham’s book has the virtue of dealing with 
the subject in a highly organized fashion. He sticks to simple language 
and represents a vast improvement over beginning texts which have been 
the mainstay of teachers in years gone by. These three texts should 
furnish sufficient variety in treatment to meet the desires of instructors 
for some time to come. Relive 


Miscellaneous 


THE PRINCIPLES OF REASONING, by Daniel Sommer Robin- 
son. D. Appleton and Company, New York. Pp. xviii-390. 


To the list of interesting introductory texts in logic which have been 
appearing recently should be added The Principles of Reasoning, an 
introduction to logic and scientific method, by Daniel Sommer Robin- 
son. Under the inspiration of recent developments in logical theory, 
best expressed in the writings of Bosanquet, the author has rewritten the 
traditional logic from the point of view that “the operative unit in all 
intellectual processes is the implicative system.” This conception of 
thought as systematic unity is maintained throughout the volume. It is 
disappointing that the author has seen fit to exclude all reference to 
symbolic logic and the logic of relatives, so important in present discus- 
sion. And is it not time that some writer should essay to improve the 
hackneyed list of fallacies? A fuller treatment of probability would also 
have been valuable. ‘These criticisms, however, are against the present 
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text no more than all others. The volume is well written and will make 
a good introductory textbook. Weal: 


THE FUNCTION OF SPIRIT IN MATTER, by E. H. Crowson. 
The Stratford Company, Boston. Pp. 1-117. 


The burden of E. H. Crowson’s little volume The Function of Spirit 
in Matter, evidently from the pen of a layman, is the insistence that 
Matter and Spirit are two ontological categories, the former being an 
eternally generated mode of the latter. Matter serves as a medium by 
which Spirit expresses and realizes itself. “This, then, is the function 
of Spirit in Matter: the self-realization of God,” Man’s destiny is to 
image the eternal Spirit in this house of clay. 


Waele Lo: 


TEXTBOOK OF LOGIC, by H. E. Cunningham. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. x-428. 


This introductory text has the distinct merit of attempting to in- 
corporate in non-technical terms some of the newer developments in 
logic. Particular attention is given to the logic of relations, in addition 
to the logic of classes. The author gives simple but clear treatment 
to such topics as the relational argument, propositional types, proposi- 
tional functions, relational forms of immediate inference, and relational 
processes (ch. 7), and mentions the James-Russell distinction between 
knowledge by acquaintance and description. “There are also two good 
chapters on historical and legal methods. ‘The chief fault of the text 
is an omission of logical symbolism, a minimum amount of which seems 
valuable even in an introductory work. Such might have been of assist- 
ance in the good chapter on Systems. A fuller treatment of probabil- 
ity also seems desirable, and a chapter on the general problem of truth 
might have been of pedagogical value in relating the student to the lim- 
itations of formal logic, and to the wider problem of reality. This book 
ought to make a popular appeal as a good text in logic for freshmen. 


W.Ha. 
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